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By Air to Poland’s Schools 


By J. EARLE THOMSON 
Principal, Public School 5, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Eixaune a map of Europe 
published prior to the year 1919 and 
place your index finger on Poland. If 
you succeed, you are either a wizard or 
a magician. Obviously there was no 
Poland. For a century before the year 
1772 Poland was the second largest 
country in Europe, Russia being the 
largest. Then Poland’s neighbors, Prus- 
sia, Austria and Russia absorbed much 
of her territory, more in 1793, and the 
rest two years later when she vanished 
from the earth. Each of the divisions 
had its own organization and system of 
education. The aim of the political 
masters was to de-nationalize the Poles 
through the schools. Most of the 
instruction was given in the newly- 
established language because the au- 
thorities had forbidden the use of 
Polish. In June 1919, as the result of 
the Treaty of Versailles, Poland blended 
automatically into a free and independ- 
ent nation, the Land of Resurrection, 
where now live nearly thirty-one 


million people. If we examine a map of 
Europe today, we shall find Poland, 
destined to become one of the great 
powers of the world. 

The education of the Polish youth 


under Prussia, Austria and Russia was 


purposely neglected. If the schools 
were open for business the teachers 


During the summer of 1931 Mr. 
Thomson accompanied Captain Ed- 
ward C. Corsi on a trip throughout 
Poland, the Land of the Plains. Cap- 
tain Corsi was an ace in the Lafayette 
Escadrille Flying Corps and later 
served as flight commander of the 
Kosciuszko Flying Squadron, com- 
posed of a small number of American 
aviators in the Polish-Bolshevik War. 


While visiting Poland Mr. Thomson 
viewed most of the country from an 
airplane. He flew from the Baltic to 
the Carpathians and from the German 
boundary to the plains and marshes 


adjacent to the Russian border. 
Wherever he landed, he gave much at- 
tention to what Poland is doing to 
develop her youth for the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of Polish life. 


were spreading propaganda and the 
children absorbing false ideals and 
colossal falsehoods. Upon acquiring her 


POLAND'S NEW GIRLS' SCHOOLS 
TEACH HOME-MAKING 


independence Poland had to organize a 
brand-new educational system, from 
crib to college. She had to build schools, 
make textbooks, organize courses of 
study, train teachers and procure 
money. This was a gigantic task in 
view of the fact that New Poland con- 
sisted of three different nationalities 
united into one for the purpose of mak- 
ing valuable contributions to civiliza- 
tion and becoming socially, politically, 
economically and spiritually strong. 

Despite Poland’s political destruc- 
tion and the submergence of her 
national personality, her soul remained 
alive and active. Temporarily the body 
of Poland lay dormant while her soul 
sparkled with increasing vitality. The 
Polish people anticipated the day when 
her paralysis would transform itself 
into vigor. 


No SOONER had Poland become 
restored than Marshal Pilsudski, ad- 
mirably assisted by Premier Paderew- 
ski, the famous pianist, searched the 
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important countries of the world for the 
best in education. They dispatched 
their educational experts to all the 
corners of the earth searching for truth 
and ideas. We are proud to know that 
these Polish educators visited our 
schools and obtained invaluable helps 
in organizing their system of schools. 
Having adopted a comprehensive plan, 
the Polish government, as far as their 
finances would permit, erected stand- 
ardized school buildings, organized 
courses of study and determined the 
best ways to educate and train teachers 
and to prepare children for life. 
Teachers in our American schools 
realize that some of our schools are 


Courtesy, Recreation"’ 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION IN WARSAW'S 
MODEL PLAYGROUND 


super-organized, others sub-organized, 
and many not organized at all. It ap- 
pears to some of our older teachers that 
our methods often run in cycles. Today 
we discard a method that produced re- 
sults for a generation or longer. In 
another generation we shall revive the 
obsolete method and give it anew name. 
Educationally speaking, we are a 
changeable nation. Boasting of the best 
system of education in the world, we 
sit bewildered and perplexed at sec- 
tional conferences to hear our wise and 
learned ambassadors, super-educated 
to the nth degree, discuss “creative” 
education, “progressive” education 
and “cultural” education. “Old man 


education” appears with a longer cut 
to his coat and a ready-made tie! It is 
true that our teachers delight to quote 
Tolstoy: “‘The best method is no 
method.” 

When it comes to education, we are 
unstable. Too many educational de- 
partments of our colleges and universi- 
ties are dictating policies, organizing 
courses of study, preparing plans for 
buildings and using politics in placing 
teachers. If America cannot standard- 
ize education, select the best methods 
for instruction, and prepare children 
for lives of happiness and usefulness, 
how can we expect a new country like 
Poland, born a dozen years ago, to 
have a good system of schools? Po- 
land’s progress in education since the 
war may be likened to a miracle. 


W. SPENT several hours at the 
Educational Museum in Warsaw. A 
large map of Poland, plastered with 
dots of all sizes and colors hung on the 
wall. This told at a glance about 
Poland’s schools, their location, size 
and kind. A study of this map revealed 
a system of education which gives all 
Polish children an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to prepare their minds and 
bodies for life. 

We discovered that Poland has 
adopted the Dalton plan enthusiasti- 
cally. There are unusually fine second- 
ary schools where the Dalton plan is 
functioning successfully. Through the 
influence of the Danish philosopher, 
Grundtvig, who has given a co-opera- 
tive trend to the business of Denmark, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Town Life in the Social Studies 


CARROLL COUNTY, MARYLAND, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Myrtle Eckhardt, Supervisor, Elementary Grades 


"Tus study of town and village 
life, which proved to be an excellent 
introduction to the social studies in the 
early primary grades, may be carried 
over a period of four or five weeks. 

Discuss with the class the important 
buildings in a town. Plan to visit some 
of them. The children read stories of 
making a toy town. Your class may 
decide to make a town. Children in a 
rural school can become interested in 
town life through correspondence with 
town children. Through a study of 
farm life the children learn that the 
farmer sells his products to town 
people. They are interested in compar- 
ing life in a town with life on the farm. 
One of the children may have visited 
one of the buildings in town, a bank 
or the firemen’s hall. Through his report 
the others may become interested in 
learning about the buildings in a town. 


Supsect MatrEeR 
I. Streets and buildings. 
A. Business street. 
1. Stores, different kinds. 
2. Factories. 
. Post office. 
Bank. 
. Station. 
. Movie. 
. Grange. 
. Restaurant. 
9. Firemen’s building. 
B. Residence street. 
1. Homes of the people. 
2. Churches. 
3. School. 
4. Parks. 
C. Appearance and care of streets. 
1. Brick and cement pavements. 
2, Cement and asphalt. 
3. Care of the street. 
a. Cleaning of the street. 
b. Repaving of street. 
c. Making new streets. 
d. Marking streets for parking. 
II. Conveniences of the town. 
A. Electricity. 
1. Uses. 
a. To light streets. 
b. To light homes. 
c. For cooking. 
d. For cleaning. 
e. For use in the factories. 
B. Gas. 
1. Uses. 
a. To light streets. 
b. To light homes. 
c. For cooking. 
d. In business places. 


Or 


C. Water system. 
1. Uses. 
a. For cleanliness. 
b. For drinking. 
c. For cooking. 
d. For safety — to put out fires. 


Readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
will remember previous articles in the 
social studies that we have published 
from the activities program of Carroll 
County. Among progressive schools 
this group of semi-rural ones is mak- 
ing unusually constructive use of the 
excursion as a means of learning. 

The article we present this month 
was prepared under the direction 
of Myrtle Eckhardt, by Katherine 
Fringer, Helen Boyce, Hattie Rosen- 
stock, Mary Mathias and Mary Hall 
in whose classrooms the projects were 
tested. 


2. Comparison with towns that do not 
have any system. 
III. Means of transportation in a town. 
A. Trains. 
1. Passengers, its uses. 
a. To carry people to work. 
b. For pleasure trips. 
c. Carries mail between towns. 
2. Freight. 
a. To carry milk. 
b. To carry lumber, coal, etc. 
c. To carry livestock. 
d. To carry goods from factories and 
mills. 
B. Bus. 
1. Its uses. 
a. To carry passengers. 
b. To carry school children. 
c. To carry papers. 
d. For pleasure trips. 
C. Transportation truck. 
1. Its uses. 
a. To carry packages. 
b. To carry milk. 
c. To carry green groceries. 
D. Automobile. 
1. Private. 
2. Taxis. 
IV. Helpers. 
A. Food. 
1. The baker. 
a. His work. 
b. The bakery. 
c. How he delivers to the stores and 
to the people. 
d. Necessity of cleanliness. 
2. The butcher. 


. His work. 
. His shop. 
. Different kinds of meat. 
. How the meat is sold. 
Necessity of cleanliness and re- 
frigeration. 
3. The grocer. 
a. The store. 
b. His work. 
c. The kinds of food sold. 
4. The milkman. 
a. What he brings to us. 
b. How milk is delivered. 
c. Necessity of cleanliness. 
. The fireman. 
a. His work. 
b. His equipment. 
ec. His uniform. 
d. How he helps us. 
e. How we can help him. 
. The gatekeeper. 
a. His work. 
. The mayor. 
a. His work. 
. The banker. 
a. His work. 
b. His bank. 
V. Communication. 
. The telephone operator. 
. The telegraph operator. 
. The postmaster. 
. The postman. 
. The paper boy. 
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ACTIVITIES 
1. Plan an excursion to see the impor- 
tant buildings in the town. Encour- 
age children to ask questions about 
places to be visited. 

2. Visit the important buildings in the 

town. 

3. Make a map of the town showing the 

places visited. 

4. Make a poster showing the different 
buildings in the town. 

. Plan to make a toy town. 

6. Make a map of the toy town. 

. Build the toy town, showing the 
streets, the important buildings, the 
railroad. Keep in mind the location 
of buildings in the town studied. 

8. Make labels for the buildings and 
streets. 

9. Make charts showing what can be 
bought at the drug store, at the de- 
partment store. 

10. Make a chart showing the town 

helpers. 

11. Make easel paintings and drawings 

of town life. 

12. Dramatize town life as playing store, 

delivering mail, making a phone call. 

13. Make and read stories such as the 

following: 
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Stores in Our Town 

There are many stores in our town. 

Mr. Weant has a butcher shop. 

Mr. White has a grocery store. 3. 

Mr. Jones has a drug store. 4 

Mr. Day has a department store. 

We spend money in these stores. 5 
14. Make original poems and riddles, for 

example: 
At the store I bought a clock 
It could say “‘tick-tock.” 


“Billy’s Letters.” 
“Jip and the Fireman.” 
“Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store.” 
“Child Story Reader, Book I.” 
. “Stone Silent Reading, Book IIT,” 
by Stone. 
. “Work-a-Day Doings,” by Serl. 
2. Language. 
a. Oral discussion. 
b. Class stories. 
3. Literature. 
a. Poems. 
1. The Dentist, ‘“‘Poems for Chil- 
dren, Book I.” 
2. Mix a Pancake, “ Poems for Chil- 
dren, Book I.” 
3. The Butcher, “‘Poems for Chil- 
dren, Book I.” 
4. Hygiene. 


Grocery Store 


As AN outgrowth of town excur- 
sions discuss the grocery store as a 
place for selling farm produce and 
buying articles for the farmer’s use. 
After studying town life, take up the 
study of the grocery store in detail. 
Through the study of canning, the 
children learn that the canner sells 
large quantities of canned goods to the 
local grocer. What do we need in order 
to live? Possible answer. Food, clothing 
and shelter. Where do we get our food? 
Plan to visit a grocery store nearby. 
Make a list of questions that the chil- 
dren want to answer. Post these on a 
chart. 


I am red. I am big. My sign says 
H. F. D. No. 1. Iam tall. What am 
I? Draw me. (A fire hydrant.) 
15. Dress dolls to represent people of the 
town. 
16. Make cars and trucks for the town. 
17. Make a vocabulary chart of new 
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words learned. 


. Read stories and poems about town 


life. 


. Sing songs about town life. 
. Paper cutting or tearing paper to 


make scenes of town life. 
Playing store. 


ESTIONS FOR EVALUATING YOUR WORK: 
Do your children know the differ- 
ence between residence and business 
streets? 


. Can your children name the helpers 


in a town? 


. Do they know what each does for 


them? 


. Can they differentiate between stores 


— drug, grocery, hardware, etc. 


. Do they appreciate the work that the 


helpers do? 
Can they compare town life with 
rural life or life in a big city? 


OMES 


I. Habits and skills. 


a. Value of fruits, milk and vegetables. 

b. Necessity of clean stores, food, 
streets, yards. 

5. Music. 

a., Oats and Beans, “‘ Progressive Mu- 
sic Series, Book I.” 

b. The Postman, “Progressive Music 
Series, Book I.” 

c. The Vegetable Man, “The Class- 
room Teacher,” Volume IV. 

d. The Schoolroom Clock, “Songs of 
Childhood.” 

e. Round and Round the Village, 
“Songs of Childhood.” 

f. The Traffic Cop, “‘Music Hour, 
First Book.” 

g. The Factory, “‘Music Hour, Second 
Book.” 

h. The Filling Station, ‘Music Hour, 
Second Book.” 

i. The Fireman, “Music Hour, Second 


Book.” 


Teacher's references: 


Carpenter’s ““How We Are Fed.” 


a. Who sells goods to the people? 

b. Who gives you change? (Cashier.) 

c. What is sold in the store? 

d. Where does the grocer get his food? 

e. Where are the different things ar- 
ranged in the store? Why? 

f. How does the grocer keep his store 
clean? 

g. Why are the clerks clean? 


Supsect MATTER. 


I. Inside and outside of store. 


Il. What is sold at the store? 


A. Fresh vegetables. 
1. Beans, peas, tomatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, potatoes. 
B. Canned vegetables. 
1. Corn, beans, tomatoes. 
C. Fresh fruits. 
1. Apples, peaches, bananas, oranges, 
grapefruit, grapes, cocoanuts. 
D. Canned fruits. 
1. Pineapple, apricots, peaches, cocoa- 
nuts. 


a. Independent thinking. Maryland State Bulletin, Grades I-III, E. Cereal. 
b. Co-operation in working with others. “Tentative Goals in Geography and 1. Corn flakes, shredded wheat, pfffed 
c. Planning before beginning construc- Mistery.” : wheat and rice. 
tion work. Jane E. Fryer, “The Young American F. Confectioneries. ° 
d. Handling tools properly. Renders.” A TOWN PLAN WAS WORKED 
e. Habit of completing any work started. “Tis Claweces Tescher,” Volume IV. OUT IN THE CLASSROOM 
II. Attitudes and appreciations. 


a. Closer appreciation of things 


Ill. Knowledge. 
1. Reading. 


around them. 

». Appreciation of the inter-de- 
pendence of the people of a 
community. 

», Appreciation of the inter-de- 
pendence of the farmer and 
town people. 

1. A beginning concept of the com- 
munity as a unit of social 
organization. 


a. Charts, poems, riddles, bulle- 
tin notices, labels on buildings. 
b. Suggested stories: 

1. “Bobby and Betty,” 
“With the Workers,” by 
Dopp. 

2. “Social Science Readers,” 
by Read and Lee. 

‘Mary and the Policeman.” 
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1. Candy, nuts. 
G. Relishes. 
1. Pickles, olives, horse radish. 
H. Pastries. 
1. Cakes, pies, bread. 
I. Dairy products. 
1. Butter and milk. 
2. Eggs and lard. 
J. Meats. 

1. Cured meats. 

a. Cod and mackerel. 

2. Canned meats. 

a. Sardines, salmon, tuna fish. 
b. Sausage, dried beef, chicken. 
K. Household supplies. 
1. Soaps and soap powders. 
2. Brooms. 
L. Beverages. 
1. Coffee, tea, postum, cocoa. 
M. Spices. 
1. Cloves, cinnamon, ginger, mustard, 
and nutmeg. 
N. Extracts. 
1. Lemon, vanilla, and almond. 
O. Staple groceries. 

1. Flour, soda, yeast, salt, pepper, 
sugar and baking powder, corn- 
starch. 

P. Preserves and jellies. 
III. Where do supplies come from? 
A. Farms. 

1. Fresh vegetables. 

2. Fresh fruits. 

3. Dairy products. 

4. Meat. 

B. Factories. 

1. Canned vegetables, fruits and meats. 

2. Household supplies. 

3. Pastries. 

4. Cereals. 

5. Confectioneries. 

6. Relishes. 

7. Extracts. 

C. Tropics. 
e 1. Pineapples. 

2. Dates. 

3. Rice. 

4. Bananas. 


WE DRAMATIZED THE FIREMEN 


THE POST-OFFICE, AS AN IMPORTANT 
UNIT, WAS CONSTRUCTED 


5. Coffee, cocoa and tea. 
D. Other parts of our country. 
1. Louisiana, rice. 
2. California and Florida, bananas, 
oranges, pineapples. 
3. Eastern shore, Maryland, straw- 
berries. 
IV. How are they sold to us? 
A. Owner of store. 
B. Clerks. 
C. Things clerks should practice. 
1. Politeness. 
2. Honesty. 
3. Cleanliness. 
4. Accuracy. 
D. Delivery truck. 
1. Phone orders. 
2. Politeness, honesty and cleanliness 
of delivery boy. 


References: 
1. Stories children can read: 
“Workers,” Zerbes and Wesley. 
“The Young American Readers,” 
Jane Fryer. 
“Boys and Girls at Work and 
Play,’’ White and Hanthorn. 


“Good Reading,” Second Reader. 

“Child Story Reader,” First Book. 

‘Silent Reading Hour,” Book II. 

Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store, “Social 
Science Readers.” 

“Special Days’ Bulletin,” Stories of 
Lincoln as a clerk. 

2. For teachers’ help: 

‘Classroom Teacher,” Volume 4. 

** American Childhood,” April, 1929. 

“The Story of California Oranges,” 
Sunkist Educational Exhibit. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Story of the Banana,” United 
Fruit Company, Boston, Mass. 


ACTIVITIES. 
I. Visit the grocery Store. 
II. Make a store. 
1. Suggestions for making a store: 

a. Two orange crates nailed together 
and painted. In this way, shelves 
for the store are provided. 

b. Use one corner of the room for the 
store. Use a long board for the 
counter. Cover the counter with 
white oilcloth and let it rest on two 
boxes. Designs can be made on the 
oilcloth. Let a large piece of board 

cover the space for counter. 

Arrange a low shelf for the sup- 

plies; two posts in front of the 

store for the name of store, signs 
and advertisements. Place two 
chairs back of the counter. 
2. Equipment. 
a. Use real scales. 
b. Use cash register. 

1. How to make the cash regis- 
ter. A pasteboard box may be 
cut and bent into shape so 
that one half of it stands 
upright, while the other half 
lies flat to hold the money 
drawer, which is made from a 
cigar box. Over the flat half 
of the box, place small sticks 
about two inches in length. 
On top of each stick place 
numbers stamped with the 
printing set on small circles of 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Cireus 


"Baus unit of activity was worked 
out by a 2A class of thirty-three 
children. The teacher had planned 
during the summer to study the circus 
as the first semester unit. So when 
school began she was watching for an 
opportunity to introduce it in such a 
way that the children would feel that 
it belonged entirely to them, and that 
they were responsible for it. This 
opportunity came during the second 
week of school when the children were 
telling stories in the English period 
about “Some Fun I had during the 
Summer.” Many of these stories had 
to do with something the child had 
seen at a circus he had attended during 
the vacation. These stories were so 
interesting that we decided to have 
another story period the next day. 
This time the stories were to be “‘ What 
I Liked Best at the Circus.” Later 
each child wrote his story. Three of 
these follow: 

1. This summer I went to the circus. 


EXCELLENT POSTER WORK WAS DONE 


Is Coming 
By VERA Woop 


I liked the clown band best. The leader 
of the band was riding on an elephant’s 
back. The elephant had a pretty 
blanket. 

2. I saw a bear at the circus. He 
was dancing on his hind legs. A man 
played a guitar for him. 

3. At the circus I saw a seal. He 
tossed a ball into the air. It fell into 
a pool of water. 

The children began to bring pic- 
tures, stories and toy animals to 
school. We decided that we would like 
to find out more about circus animals. 
One child brought a book showing how 
to make a circus tent. They thought 
they could make one in the classroom. 
This made a good starting point for 
the activities. 

The objectives or goals which the 
teacher wished to accomplish in teach- 
ing this unit were as follows: 

1. Develop an interest in acquiring 
information through silent and oral 
reading. 

2. Develop an interest in written 
and oral expression. 

3. Provide an opportunity 
for creative expression, and 
the use of various media. 

4. Learn to recognize, 
name, and know something 
about circus animals. 

5. Develop skill in art and 
handwork, including clay 
modeling, soap carving, cop- 
ing-saw work, construction, 


use of crayon, use of show-card colors. 

6. Develop a proper attitude and 
sympathy toward circus people, and 
eventually toward people of all occu- 
pations. 

7. Stimulate such attitudes and 
habits as responsibility, initiative, de- 
sire to learn, and kindness to animals. 


Tie activities carried on in 
connection with this unit included 
the making of charts about such ideas 
as ““What We Saw at the Circus,” 
‘People of the Circus,” “‘How Circus 
People Live.”’ These were dictated by 
the children, written on the black- 
board and later printed on reading 
charts by the teacher. One chart of 
“Animals of the Circus”’ consisted of 
circus animals cut from crépe paper 
and mounted on a large sheet of tag- 
board. The names of the animals were 
printed underneath so the child would 
become familiar with the printed 
names. 

Much interest was stimulated by 
questions written on the board in the 
form of puzzles, the answers to be 
found by the children. One new puzzle 
was presented each day. For example: 

1. Which animal cannot make a 
sound? 


CIRCUS WAGONS AND ANIMALS 
WERE MADE AFTER THE TENT WAS 
FINISHED 
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2. Which animal has a horn on us 
nose? 

3. Which animal carries its babies 
in its pocket? 

4. Which animal is 
King of Beasts?” 

5. Which animal can exist for days 
without water? 

6. Which animal has sharp tusks of 
ivory? 

Twenty questions of this kind fur- 
nished the basis for many interesting 
discussions. 


called ‘*The 


Tx children brought to school 
many stories and poems about the 
circus found in books and magazines 
at home or at the library. The child 
who brought the story either read it 
to the class, or told the children about 
it. He then put it in the classroom 
library for the others to read. We 
made a list of books containing circus 
or animal stories in our library, so 
that any child might know where to 
find one at any time his work was 
finished. 

Many pictures were also brought 
to school by the children. Some. of 
these were mounted and displayed 
about the room, others were used as 
suggestions for art lessons. Our picture 
study for the unit included “ Monarch 
of the Glen” by Landseer, and “ Lions 
at Home” by Rosa Bonheur, as well 
as several good magazine pictures. 
We also used stereoscopic views of the 
animals. Crayon drawings of animals, 
tents, clowns, chariots, and anything 
else connected with the circus, occupied 
several art periods. Some of these 
were suggested by pictures; others 
were purely creative. A decorative 
border of elephants was made. from 
squared paper. These patterns were 
then traced on gray construction 
paper and cut out. Each child put a 
blanket of colored construction paper 
on his elephant, designed to suit his 
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own fancy. All drawings were even- 
tually made into a_ booklet called 
“Our Circus Pictures.” Large draw- 
ings, about 24” x 36’, were made on 
pieces of cardboard which the children 
brought to school. These were painted 
with show-card colors. 


W: BEGAN our construction 
work by making the tent, since that 
had been what the children were in- 
terested in first. Of course our tent 
must have a platform, so the boys 
nailed together two boards 1”’ x 12”, 
about 24” long, making the platform 
approximately two feet square. The 
next morning one of the boys brought 
a brace and bit to school and bored 
nine holes in the platform, in the form 
of a circle, as near the edge as possible. 
He also bored one hole in the center. 
For our tent poles we used 11”’ dowels 
for the sides, and one dowel 25” long 
for the center. One child brought an 
old sheet to school which we used for 
the tent covering. The strips for the 
sides, 10’ wide, were tacked all along 
the length of one of the dowels, then 
only at the top of the others, with the 
exception of the last one, where it was 
tacked in the same way as the first one. 
This provided the entrance to the 
“big tent.” Thumbtacks were used to 
fasten the strip to the platform at the 
bottom. 

How to plan the circular piece of 
material for the top presented quite 
a problem until one child remembered 
that he had seen his older brother tie 
a string to a pencil and make a circle 
in this way. This proved successful. 
The children used a milk-bottle cap 


THE TENT WAS OUR FIRST PIECE 
OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 


DRAMATIZATION WAS AN INTEREST- 
ING DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 


as a pattern to scallop the round edge 
of the top. Then they made a border 
of red crayon around the scallops. The 
top proved to be too large when tried, 
and part of the material had to be 
folded over at the back. A sawdust 
ring completed the tent to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

The next morning one of the little 
girls said she thought we should have 
a flag at the top of our tent. The others 
agreed. She then showed them one she 
had made the night before. It was a 
very good attempt, having the right 
number of red and white stripes, and 
the blue field correctly located. The 
class voted to use her flag, and it was 
proudly flown from the center pole. 
A large tent for the floor, big enough 
for the children to play in, is made in 
exactly the same way. It is fastened to 
the floor instead of to a platform. 
Longer dowels or bamboo sticks may 
be used for the tent poles. 

When the tent was finished, we made 
the circus wagons. A committee was 
chosen which had charge of this part 
of the work. We used cardboard boxes 
for the wagons. Slits were measured 
and cut in them. Milk-bottle caps were 
used as patterns for the wheels. We 
found the most satisfactory method of 
fastening the wheels on was to use 
paper fasteners. Lions and tigers were 
drawn and fastened in the wagons. 
We used show-card colors for the 


painting. 

The animals for the parade were 
made of clay, basswood, and card- 
board. We found the clay most satis- 
factory for making the elephants, 
camels and giraffes, while the more 

(Continued on page 55) 
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BIRDS WERE EASILY COSTUMED AND 
SANG FOR US 


HE pageant, as I have used the 
idea with children has always been a 
project utilizing the fields of art, music 
and drama, with much physical educa- 
tion, and dealing in subject matter 
with any field of interest. The pre- 
dominant purpose however is its social- 
izing interest. To help the boy or girl 
to use and think the term “we” instead 
of “I”; to have him feel that the group 
matters and that what the group 
enjoys he will enjoy, may be accom- 
plished through an activity that is 
more than a game, an activity that is 
not a contest but a working together 
for a purpose. 

This broad term, pageant, covers 
three fields, pageantry of events, of 
memories, of ideas. The first two belong 
to older children or adults, but the 
pageantry of ideas is rich with pos- 
sibilities for children. It sets a stage 
playground for them, broad in its 
sweep and free of the tenseness caused 
by much memorizing, by weak voices 
or by detailed instruction. 

Believing that accounts of what has 
been done are of more value and more 
convincing than theories, I shall ex- 
plain some of the parts played by my 
primary children. 

In “Healthland,” the kindergarten 
children were Sunshine Fairies in scant 
yellow suits, with a bit of tinsel around 
the head to catch the lights. This 
stream of yellow life, thirty in number, 
appeared whenever Father Health 
desired them and ran away to do his 
bidding. They were a thread that tied 


the episodes of the pageant together. 
They felt that they were a vital part 
of the big play and indeed they were. 
No adult was in charge of them. They 
were called by a tinkling run of music. 
They sat on a bench in the hall waiting 


For nine years Mrs. Smith was 
music supervisor in a large public 
school. Believing that every child 
should have auditorium experience, 
and a part that he could play suc- 
cessfully, her dramatic work took on 


the form of the pageant. She has 
produced twelve pageants with two 
hundred children in each, including 
kindergarten children. 

Her suggestions are constructive 


and helpful. 


and when someone asked how they 
knew when to go, they replied, “Our 
music tells us when to come!” 

In “Mid-summer Child’s Dream,” 
a pageant of the night, they were 
stars and moonbeams, both kinder- 
garten and first grade, sixty in all. 
They wore scant sleeveless romper 
suits fastened on the shoulder. The 
Stars wore white with star-shaped 
wristlets, and headbands, the moon- 
beams wore blue with yellow head- 
bands decorated with a silver crescent 
moon. They entered in pairs, skipping 
to dainty music, each pair having full 
attention until they were placed on the 
stage “heavens.” Then they danced 
the folk games and dances they had 
learned in the regular school work, 
using the action only, the music being 


Pageantry for 
Primary Grades 


By LENA MARTIN SMITH 


furnished by a piano or a victrola. 
At the close of the scene a Queen of 
Night appeared and her long white 
train, the Milky Way, was carried by 
the tiny stars who had not learned the 
dances. 

“Rainbow,” a pageant of color, gave 
excellent opportunity for a chorus of 
younger children. The boys were Bees 
who came out of a huge hive and played 
a symphony on their toy instruments. 
The girls were Violets, who sat in a 
garden border, arose and formed a huge 
bunch of violets winding to their snail- 
game music, then forming the lowest 
rim of the rainbow and holding the 
sparkling beams from the Rain Queen’s 
train. 

In “When Santa Got Lost,” they 
were red and green Christmas Fairies 
who found Santa, took the place of 
his runaway reindeer and brought him 
safely to earth. 

In a “Pageant of the Parables,” 
they were the Lilies of the Field in a 
great tableau comparing Solomon in all 
of his glory with the lilies. Placed on 
the stage, a sweep of green cloth was 
wrapped around the lower part of the 
child’s body, while the upper part was 
encased in a white crépe-paper fold 
the shape of a lily, the point coming 
back of the baby head. A yellow neck 
ruff completed the costume. The chil- 
dren swayed to represent the living 
flower swaying in the breeze. Their 
slender forms gave surprisingly dainty 
stems to the lily. Solomon, of course, 
was arrayed in gorgeous gold trappings 
and glitter. 

The “Birth of Meade,” a pageant 
of our town, showed our primary- 
graders as Prairie Elves who danced 
freely over the plain before mankind 
came to inhabit the land. Tan slips, 
fringed, made the costume. In “Au- 


‘tumn,”” they were leaves of gorgeous 


autumn colors, moving freely over the 
stage, bobbing up and down, or floating 
slowly as each felt he wished to move. 

Our “Pageant of Spring,” had a 
chorus of snowflakes bidding farewell 
to winter. Their hoods, made of mos- 
quito netting and wads of cotton, 
topping white slips, gave a nice effect. 
Their leader was Jack Frost in gray and 
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silver, peaked cap and pointed shoes. 
In “Land of Mother Goose,” they 
were children of the shoe. A stage shoe 
measuring six feet long and nearly as 
high was built of brown paper and 
poster ink, over a frame prepared by 
older children. 

“The Culprit Fay,” a pageant of 
fairyland based on Drake’s poem, gave 
the kindergarten children an oppor- 
tunity to be Dew Drop Fays, and 
Tinklebell Fairies. Tiny bells were at- 
tached to their scant net slips and their 
tinkling, together with the graceful 
movements of the children, gave a de- 
lightful effect. In “Chief Clown,” the 
younger children were dolls who had 
been given a holiday. At first they 
were lifeless but were brought to life 
and given a day of play. 

“Pan, the Musician,” was most 
effective with the little ones as grace 
notes, dressed in tiny black trunks and 
black fronts and shoulder straps. 


Wires a song was sung on the 


stage by a whole group without ac- 
companiment, I went among them and 
touched the ones lightly who were not 
in tune and asked them to whisper 
their words. Only where the beauty 
of the whole was marred, was freedom 
limited. This needed no explanation 
even to a_ kindergarten child. No 
adult was in the sight of the audience at 
my pageant performances, even as a 
director. Music cues and back-stage 
direction which were necessary were 
given carefully so as not to detract 
from the spontaneity of the child’s 
stage work. Sometimes the pianist, 
with a strong light 
on the music, is 
allowed to sit in 
the view of the 
audience, rivaling 
the stage scene and 
spoiling the effect. 

The pageant di- 
rector or organizer 
finds her greatest 
task in eliminating 
useless work. We 
learned very little 
new material but 
attempted to 
thread together 
the songs, dances, 
dramatic actions 
and other class- 
room learnings 
around a common 
theme or story. An 
example of how a 
well-known activ- 
ity was used 


might be illustrated by our Color 
Elves who lived in the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. They grew 
restless, climbed out of their home to 
the stage green and were ready for a 
play. The music of “Hickory, Dickory 
Dock” was played. The children 
recognized it as familiar. They used no 
words but played the action and it was 
quite as effective as though weeks 
had been spent on a completely new 
activity or dance. In their quaint 
costumes the action took place in a 
new setting, interesting to the children 
as well as the audience. With old 
material, they had freedom to enjoy 
the part they were playing, instead of 
having to think whether the right foot 
was in the right place. 

When the baby Violets were called 
by the music to form the big bunch, it 
would have taken many rehearsals to 
teach them a new formation, but they 
knew exactly what to do when told 
to wind like the snail. The snail music 
was played and their imaginations, 
helped by the costumes, soon trans- 
ferred the “Hand in hand you see us 
well, creep like a snail into his shell” 
into the form of the beautiful bunch 
of violets. Again they did not sing the 
words but only acted with the music 
as guide. When the Woodtick came 
forth and sounded his morning call on 
the Chinese woodblock for the Elves 
to come forth from their toadstool 
hovers, their morning exercises were an 
adaptation of “ Looby-loo.” 


Ix COSTUMING children there is 
always a problem as to who shall pay 


for the materials and who shall do the 
work. We believed that the pageant 
was of worth and value and in itself a 
program worth a door charge. We did 
not believe that it should be a money- 
making project. To get away from the 
varying costs of costumes and the con- 
sequent effect upon the wearers, we 
charged at the door, twenty-five cents, 
with the understanding that the re- 
ceipts paid all expenses of the pageant 
with no plan for profit. A committee 
of teachers planned costumes, pur- 
chased materials and cut the patterns. 
Sometimes mothers volunteered to 
help, sometimes we rented machines 
and hired school girls to run them for 
a fee and charged this time to the ex- 
pense account. Headgears, wings and 
personal properties were often worked 
out as projects in the schoolroom. 
Flowers for the stage garden, cut or 
shredded paper for weird scenes, the 
huge milk bottle for the May health 
dance, Mother Goose properties, stage 
animals, were all built as classroom 
projects. We learned many short cuts 
in costume making, saving hours of 
labor and giving better effects. Among 
these were stockinged or bare feet, 
unhemmed edges on slips, shoulder 
fastening with safety pins, no sleeves. 
Even the Raindrop Soldiers achieved 
their effect with a stiff band around 
the neck, a high hat without a top and 
with stripes around the hat and across 
(Continued on page 57) 


LIVING CHERRIES, WEARING RED 

BALLOONS, APPEAR FROM A PIE 

PRESENTED TO GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON BY HIS WIFE 
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Our Kindergarten Creed 


By RUBY MINOR 
We believe: 

That every kindergarten classroom should be a pleasant, 
cheerful, homelike room where the child may be influenced 
by the beauty and orderliness of his immediate environ- 
ment. 

That we should develop in every child a realization of his 
responsibility in maintaining an orderly classroom. 

That we should develop and foster a group consciousness 
that involves individual growth to meet group responsi- 
bilities. 

That we should promote a desire to co-operate through 
participation in the affairs of the group. 

That we should stimulate an intelligent curiosity that 
will foster an exploratory attitude leading to enrichment of 
experience. 

That we should provide an abundance of visual materials 
that will contribute to the expansion of the child’s knowl- 
edge and interests. 

That we should provide a variety of construction ma- 
terials that will stimulate initiative in creative work. 

That we should encourage the child in his desire to con- 
struct, with emphasis upon thinking through the solution 
of problems that arise. 

That we should develop in the child the ability to eval- 
uate materials and methods of work in the light of a specific 
purpose. 

That we should develop needed skills in the achievement 
of desired results in relation to expressed needs. 

That we should develop and foster spiritual ideals that 
contribute to stability of character. 

That we should develop meanings for past experience 
and provide opportunity for extension of experience. 

That we should develop the ideal of a healthy body and a 
healthy mind and maintain a program of work and play 
that will contribute to these ends. 

That we should develop the ability to express ideas with 
clarity unrestrained by self-consciousness. 

That we should stimulate resourcefulness. 

That we should develop an appreciation of the best in 
art, literature, and music, suited to the child’s under- 
standing. 

That we should develop ability to work and play more 
effectively through experience in a social situation. 

That we should stimulate a desire for higher and better 
forms of activity. 

That we should develop an attitude of respect toward 
other persons and a respect for property rights. 

That we should develop standards and achievements in 
desirable character reactions: to be loyal; to show self- 
control; to be generous; to be fair in work and play; to be 
reverent; to be cheerful; to be kind; to be courteous; to 
accept responsibility; to persist to a desired goal; to be 


truthful; and to be friendly. of 


Tell Them True Stories 


Wir not tell primary-grade 
children true stories, stories of men 
and women who have helped to make 
history somewhere, sometime? Make 
the character live for the children by 
supplying authentic, colorful and life- 
giving details. The beginning of per- 
manent interest in history may often 
be traced to the vivid introduction in 
the story of one historical character, 
who was made to “‘come alive” for the 
child. 

All children are interested in true 
stories no matter how keen their ap- 
preciation of their rightful heritage of 
fairy stories and nursery tales. By giv- 
ing during the impressionable years, 
six to ten, true stories of heroic deeds, 
and high achievements, we are provid- 
ing desirable patterns of behavior 
which stamp themselves indelibly upon 
the child’s mind. 

In these days of activity programs 
the fact that there is no apparent con- 
nection between the current center of 
interest in the room and a story about 
Theodore Roosevelt should not be 
considered in deciding whether or not 
the story of ““The Weak Boy Who Be- 
came the Strong Man” should be told. 
The wise teacher recognizes that where 
a logical correlation presents itself the 
story hour as well as the other subjects 
should be linked up with the activity in 
which the children are engaged. Rather 
than force an artificial connection, how- 
ever, the history story or any story for 
that matter, should be read or prefer- 
ably told for its own sake, with no 
attempt to relate it to the center of 
interest. Often this variety helps to 
keep the day’s work from becoming 
monotonous since the children’s in- 
terest is not dulled by prolonged con- 
centration on one subject. 


Tix problem of finding such 
stories, suitable without further adapta- 
tion for telling to young children, is 
no small one. We are all familiar with 
such stories as “Washington and the 
Cherry Tree” and “Lincoln and the 
Pig.”’ So often a few such stories with 
only a semblance to being authentic 
are told and retold in each of the 
primary grades, that the child be- 
comes bored instead of inspired by 
the character represented. 


By VERA PICKARD 


The primary teacher who has a wide 
background of historical information 
will be able to select countless in- 
teresting incidents from the lives of 
historical characters to relate with 
picturesque and _ life-giving details. 
Unfortunately the number of teachers 
having this wide history background 
and at the same time able to adapt this 
information to the level of primary 


Miss Pickard, who is a member of 
the Board of Supervisors, Annapolis, 
Maryland, Public Schools, gives us 
the result of an excellent piece of re- 
search in this article. 

The story lists she offers were com- 
piled from the public library and the 
normal-school library of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, while Miss Pickard was 
doing research work in that city. 
Upon her return she gave the lists to 
the teachers of the first three grades in 
Annapolis, asking them to check 
those that were not available. Only six 
out of eighty-six stories could not be 
found. This check indicates the value 
of this listing which we pass on with 
the feeling that an enrichment of our 
story hours will result. 


grades is relatively small. A child is not 
interested in the recital of such facts 
as “George Washington was born in 
1732. His home was in Virginia. He 
married Martha Custis.” But he is 
interested in the story, “How Wash- 
ington Camped in the Woods,” found 
in the Field “Second Reader,” which 
makes George Washington a living 
person instead of an historical fact. 

The same guiding principles should 
be used in the selection of history 
stories for these grades as underlie the 
choice of other stories. It is not suffi- 
cient that a story about Lincoln be 
authentic historically; it must also be 
rich in detail, not too long, have an 
interesting beginning, a progressive 
plot, an element of suspense or surprise, 
a satisfying conclusion which is usually 
a happy one. The bases of selection for 
the lists of stories given here have been 
as follows: 


1. Is the story historically correct? 
2. Does it meet the requirements of 
a good story? 


3. Will it satisfy the child’s need for 
a true story? 

4. Does it stimulate the child’s in- 
terest in: courageous behavior, devel- 
opment of special talents and abilities, 
consideration for others and a broad 
tolerance for individual differences? 

5. Will the story serve to introduce 
a particular character or serve as a 
foundation for a permanent interest in 
history when systematic instruction in 
the subject is undertaken in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades? 

6. Is the story suited to the grade 
level of the children with whom it is 
being used? 


Unquestionably there are many 
splendid stories suited to these grades 
which are not included in the following 
list. Many historical incidents and 
characters have been excluded only 
because stories which met the above 
requirements without adaptation were 
not found. Stories of Columbus and 
the early explorers have purposely 
been omitted as most courses of study 
make early American exploration the 
basis for fourth-grade history. 

The grade placement given is purely 
tentative and the second- or third- 
grade teacher will occasionally want to 
repeat some of the stories which have 
been told in the previous grade. It is 
not assumed that every teacher will 
tell all of the history stories listed for 
her grade, since these stories are not 
aimed to supplant the fairy stories and 
nursery tales, but to make possible a 
better balance between fact and fancy. 

The types of stories suggested here 
follow the child’s hero worship. At first 
he is interested in those adventuresome 
characters whose deeds and achieve- 
ments come to his attention in the cur- 
rent news. Dr. Grenfell, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, Admiral Byrd are very close tothe 
school child; he feels with and for them. 

Next, he becomes a young national- 
ist, his community interests broad- 
ening. Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington and the other national 
heroes become his friends through their 
life stories. From his own inventions 
and discoveries, he is soon eager for 
stories about the great scientists, 
Franklin, Edison, Bell, and the Wrights. 
Personalities in the arts and in religion 
are his next story steps. 
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Stories of Heroic Deeds 


Probable 
Grade 
— Name of Story Title of Book or Magazine Publisher Placement 
Name of Story Title of Book or Magazine Publisher Placement piwtewe= 5 Boy of St. Nicholas, Vol. 56 err 
CHARLES LINDBERGH “How Li St. Ni . 
“Charles Lindbergh” “New Pathway to Ginn and Co. 1, 2,3 
Book III, Abraham Lincoln St. Nicholas, Febru- 2or3 
“Lindbergh” “Newson Reader,” NewsonandCo. 1, 2,3 “4 ~~ of a ee Nicholas Vol. 56 3 
“Colonel Charles “Child Story Reader,” Lyons and 1,2,3 
Lindbergh” Book IV Carnahan “How Abraham Lin- St. Nicholas, Vol. 45 1 
DanteL Boone coln Helped a Little 
“Daniel Boone and the “Advanced Second Ginn and Co. 2or3 Girl Earn Her Mis- 
Indians” Reader,” Field sionary Money” 
Brrp WomAN “How the President St. Nicholas, Vol. 45 3 
“How Bird Woman “Reader,” Book III, Ginn and Co. 2or3 Drafted an Engineer” 
Helped to Find a_ Field * Abraham Lincoln, St. Nicholas, Febru- 3 
Way to the Ocean” Boy of the American ary, 1909 
Davin LIvINGsTON Wilderness 
‘David Livingston, the “Hero Tales from His- Winston Co. 3 GEORGE WASHINGTON 
White Man of the _ tory,”” Smith Burn- “Washington on St. Nicholas, Febru- lor2 
Dark Continent”’ ham Horseback” ary, 1921 
“The Torch Bearer of St. Nicholas, June, 3 “‘Washington’s Inter- St. Nicholas, Febru- 2 or 3 
the Dark Continent” 1913 est in Young People” ary, 1917 
PEARY “ President Washing- St. Nicholas, July, 1912 3 
“Peary, Hero of the “Hero Tales from His- Winston Co. 2 ton and Flying P 
Great White North” tory,” Smith Burn- “ Washington’s Ten St. Nicholas, March, 3 
ham Narrow Escapes 1911 
“Finding the North “Reading and Living,” Scribner's Zor 3 “How George Wash- “Reader,” Book II, Ginn and Co. 2or3 
Pole” Lyman, Hill and ington ¢ amped in Field 
Moore, Book II the Woods = 
“The Good Angel of “Child Story Reader,” Lyons and 2 or 3 N Row- Wj 
Labrador” Book 4 Carsshen 
s y 
Joan or Arc Book 4 
“Joan of Arc” “Hero Tales from His- Winston Co. 2or3 “At Homewith Wash- St. Nicholas, Febru- 2or3 
tory, Smith Burn- ington” ary, 1930 
ham ‘Mary, the Mother of St. Nicholas, Vol. 53 3 
“Joan of Arc” “Everyday Classics,” Macmillan 3 Washington” 
Book 4, Baker and “Young Washington New Elson “Reader,” Scott Foresman 1or 2 
and the Colt” Book 4 and Co. 
“Jeanne D’Arc of the St. Nicholas, Novem- 3 Lee and the Bird “—— ae NewsonandCo. 1 
Flaming Sword” ber, 1909 “Stories of Robert E Steer Wess and Tread- Row Peterson 1, 2,3 
“‘How Horatius Held ‘“‘The Book of Brav- Scribner's 2or3 Book 4 — 
the Bridge” ery,’ First Series, 
Henry W. Lanier Scientists, Inventors and Discoverers 
TELL 
“William Tell” Pennell and Cusack, Ginnand Co. AND Orvitte Wricat 
“Reader,” Book 4 “Wilbur and Orville New Lewis and Row- Winston Co. 2or3 
William Tell” Newson “ Reader,” Newsonand Go. 2or3 Wright 
“Wilbur and Orville “ Modern Great Amer- Century Co. 3 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE Wright” icans,” F. H. Law 
“Florence Nightingale” Pennell and Cusack, Ginn and Co. 3 “Wilbur and Orville St. Nicholas. Vol. 58 a 
“Reader,” Book 4 Wright” 
“The Story of Florence “Citizenship Reader,” Lippincott 3 er 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Nightingale Book 3 “Beniamin Frankli “Reading and Living.” Scribner's : 
“A Little Lady of St. Nicholas, Novem- 3 
” and the Kite Book I, Hill, Lyman 
Mercy ber, 1910 
“Clara Barton, the “Child Story Reader,” Lyons and 2or3 — ranklin . — eg Reader,” Scott Foresman 2 or 3 
Brave ’Fraid Cat’ Book 4 Carnahan 
“Our Lady of the Red St. Nicholas, Decem- 3 Tuomas ALvA Epison 
Cross” ber, 1916 “Thomas A. Edison” “Thought Study Lyons and 3 
Kino ALBERT “Th Alva Edison” “ G 
“The Brave Soldier “Child Story Reader,” Lyons and 2or3 Century Co. 3 
King” Book 4 Carnahan 
ALEXANDER BELL 
American Statesmen “The Story of the St. Nicholas, Vol. 49 3 
Apranam Lincoln Telephone 
“Abraham Lincoln and “New Elson Reader,” Scott Foresman 1, 2 Rosert Fuiton 
His Dog” Book II “Robert Fulton” St. Nicholas, July, 1908 3 
“Lincoln and His Dog’’ Newson “ Reader,” NewsonandCo. 1 Marre Curie 
Book II “The Heroine of Ra- St. Nicholas, May, 2or3 
“Lincoln and the Lit- Newson “ Reader,” NewsonandCo. 1 dium” 1917 
tle Girl” Book II (Continued on page 56) 
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A Project in Pioneer History 


By ALICE COOK FULLER 


Tix original pioneer project was 
worked out by a fifth grade in a large 
town school. One boy who had been a 
menace to the peace and safety of the 
pupils on the grounds and a source of 
annoyance to the teacher, became so 
interested in shaping the logs for 
house and stockade and in modeling 
the little figures of men and women 
with which to people his settlement, 
that he ceased to give trouble. He also 
raised his grades in other subjects by 
several points, because only those hav- 
ing thoroughly prepared lessons were 
allowed to work on the project during 
school hours. As it is described here, 
the activity has been adapted to rural- 
school conditions also by suggestions 
for work in other than the fifth grade. 

At the outset, a definite teaching 
plan was laid out which divided itself 
as follows: 


Problem. To 
settlement. 

Subject. Pioneer life in Kentucky. 

Period. Beginning April, 1775. 


Purpose: 

To give the child an adequate knowl- 
edge of pioneer life. 

To interpret the courage, initiative, 
energy and determination of the 
pioneer builders of our country. 

To teach the dignity of labor and 
the value of ingenuity. 

To develop the idea that firm 
determination and a right purpose 
can overcome the most difficult 
conditions. 

To develop a love of reading. 

To teach the proper use of reference 
books. 

To enlarge the vocabulary and 
facilitate oral expression. 

To teach children to work har- 
moniously in a group. 

To solve problems of discipline 
through interest and friendly co- 
operation between pupil and 
teacher. 


build a Daniel Boone 


The project may be introduced 
through informal class discussions on 
living conditions, customs, and dress of 
the southern colonials at the time of 
the Revolution; of the Indians, and 
of their attitude toward the white 
settlers, and the causes and effects of 
this attitude. For further discussions, 


especially in the lower grades, secure 
information on pioneering hardships 
in your own locality. Let all the pupils 
take part in this, but stress the need 
for clearness and brevity. These dis- 
cussions may be a part of either history 
or language lessons. 

Have the little folks find out which 
of the following articles were in use in 
pioneer days, and if not what substitute 
or device was used instead of the article 
mentioned: 


lights canned food boat 
furnace paved roads clock 
chair piano tractor 
books pump china 
blankets telephone door bell 
matches airplane desks 
threshing pen carpet 
machines reader automobile 
bathtub soap victrola 
faucets vacuum bedsprings 
stove sweepers sewing 
table tablets machine 
washing sink street cars 
machine radio 


Each child in a grade above the 
second should have loose-leaf booklets 
in which the written language lessons, 
memory verses, maps, stories, and 
pictures may be kept. Where reference 
books have been used for material, the 
name of the author, as well as the name, 
chapter and paragraph or page of the 
book should be written. 

The younger children should use the 
sand table for their development of the 
project. Lacking that, a shelf may be 
built low on the wall for the purpose. 
Clay or paper will supply excellent 
building material. The language lessons 
in connection with this work will deal 
with the simpler phases of pioneer 
living, such as fireplaces, Indians, 
making candles, soap, weaving and 
quilting, and should be entirely oral. 

Booklets in which the class may paste 
pictures of log houses, fireplaces, wells 
and sweeps, horses with riders on 
pillions, and such old-time utensils as 
warming pans, candlesticks and cranes 
may be made of single sheets punched 
and fastened together. 


Correlations 


Reading. Pioneer life stories in read- 
ers. (See bibliography.) 


Hygiene. Class discussions of the 
health conditions of these pioneer days 


and the present time. Included in this 
may be reading and discussion of the 
lives and accomplishments of the 
“Health Heroes” such as Dr. Edward 
Jenner of vaccination fame, Dr. Jesse 
Lazear, Dr. James Carroll, William 
Dean and Private Kissingen, who gave 
themselves as subjects for experiments 
with mosquitoes carrying yellow fever 
germs. The campaign against flies, the 
health campaigns in the schools of the 
present day, sanitary requirements in 
cities, work of health officers, in con- 
trast with the conditions of pioneer 
days, should be stressed. 


Language. The work in all other 
subjects correlated with the project 
may be used in the language class. The 
themes on the various subjects will 
make good material for weekly pro- 
grams. Biographical sketches will be of 
interest. The following brief outline 
will indicate points to look up. 


Boone: 
Born in a log house in a Pennsyl- 
vania clearing. 
Father, a frontier farmer. 
Moved with family to North Caro- 
lina at age of fifteen years. 
At age of twelve, he had his first gun. 

(Important in pioneer life.) 

Capture by Indians, and escape. 
Manner of life: 

Transportation (vehicles, horses 
and roads). 

Communication (messenger, let- 
ters). 

Building materials. 

Food (natural, cultivated and how 
obtained). 

Social contacts: log raisings, husk- 
ing bees, quilting bees, hunting 
parties, exchange of labor. 

Home industries: cleaning, card- 
ing, spinning and weaving of 
wool, cotton and flax; making 
soap, candles, shoes; procuring 
salt; drying fruits; clearing 
land for farming. 

Dangers: Indians, illness, scarcity 
of ammunition, wild animals. 


Geography. Globes and maps to 
introduce the subject and give back- 
ground. Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Cumberland Gap, rivers, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Arithmetic Steps Outdoors 


THE CLEVELAND, OHIO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ax ENTIRE semester’s work in 
second-grade number centered about 
making a garden. The first week with 
these children the teacher bought 
some lily-of-the-valley pips together 
with some bulb fibre in which to plant 
them. The bulb fibre was soaking in a 
basin one afternoon when the children 
came in. Curious little groups gathered 
around the basin commenting on what 
the peculiar stuff might be. One said 
it was tea leaves, another said it was 
tobacco and others made other com- 
ments. In due time the teacher brought 
out the pips and after a little discussion 
began to plant them. After she had 
planted one or two pips calling atten- 
tion to the long roots and pointed tops, 
one child, a little more courageous 
than the rest, gave unsolicited help. 
That was all that was necessary to get 
the rest started. One child read the di- 
rections for watering the pips and 
keeping them in the dark for ten days. 
Then it was decided to mark the date 
of planting on the calendar and add the 
date of bringing them to light. A cal- 
endar was drawn on the blackboard 
and each day the date and weather ob- 
servations were noted. 

Everyone wanted the job of watering 
these plants. It necessitated dividing 
the class into the following commit- 
tees. 

1. To take charge of watering all of 
the plants in the room. 

2. To take charge of rock museum. 

3. To take charge of library table. 

4. To take charge of news board. 

One day when the class was discuss- 
ing the proper way, the proper place 
and the proper amount to water plants, 
one child who seemed to know much 
more about gardens than the rest told 
that they had a garden at home and 
part of it was hers. By questioning, the 
teacher found that only a few of the 
children’s parents were property own- 
ers and interested in making a garden. 
She asked them how they would like 
to have a garden in the room. They 
were enthusiastic. 


Teacher's Aims 
To interest the pupils in making a 
home garden. 


To develop the esthetic side of their 
nature. 


Alma Caldwell, General Supervisor 


To cover as many of the 2B arith- 
metic objectives as possible in real 
and interesting situations. 


Pupils’ Aims 


To plant a sandtable and window box 
garden in the schoolroom from which 
some of the plants could be trans- 
planted into the home gardens. 


The development of curriculum re- 
vision is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the special schools of Cleve- 
land, established to facilitate experi- 
mentation. Arithmetic is considered 
in one school, elementary science in 
another, music, art and penmanship 
in a third and so through all curricu- 
lar subjects. 

The nine centers are located in all 
parts of the city, certain buildings 
being devoted to the consideration of 
one subject. Care was taken in choos- 
ing buildings for the experimental 
schools. Old buildings were preferred 
so that it could not be argued that the 
work was being developed under ideal 
conditions and might be less satis- 
factory in different surroundings. 
The activities in arithmetic which 
we have the privilege of publishing 
are being applied to regular class- 
room situations in ten of the Cleve- 
land elementary schools. 


In June to have a garden show of 
plants from the schoolroom garden 
and home gardens. 


Procedure 


There was a discussion as to the pos- 
sibilities of having a place large enough 
for each ¢hild to have his plot. It was 
decided to ask the custodian to make 
two sandtables large enough so that 
each child could have a garden 6 x 8 
inches. Seven hundred pounds of sand, 
which came in bags weighing 100 
pounds each, were ordered. 

The children decided to plant beans, 
peas, and squash. This gave the class 
an opportunity to make out a seed 
order and figure the cost of it. A small 
group of children went to a seed store 
to purchase the seed. 

There was great excitement when the 
tables and sand were brought into 
the room. None could resist playing 


in it. Then the work of measuring the 
plots 6 x 8 inches took place. Strings 
were drawn to divide the plots and 
name stakes were planted. How de- 
lighted the children were! One of them 
said it looked just like a cemetery. The 
next day each child planted four beans 
which had been soaked for 24 hours. 
Care was taken to plant them right side 
up. It was decided to water them three 
times a week, each time using a quarter 
of a can of water. How anxiously the 
children waited for the sign of growth. 
At the first peep of green we put in a 
second row of four, later a third and a 
fourth. Before soaking the beans each 
time the teacher figured out on the 
blackboard with the children some 
such problem as how many beans 
would be needed for a school of 42 
children if each were to get four. They 
counted various numbers of beans by 
one’s, two’s, five’s and ten’s. 

A study of the kinds of soil included 
a study of the kinds of rock from which 
soil originates, the work of the brook 
as a weathering agent, other weather- 
ing agents and erosion. There was a 
trip to Brookside Park for the purpose 
of getting samples of shale, limestone, 
sandstone, granite, pudding stone and 
quartz. 

It was decided to get some flower 
seeds started early by planting them in 
the window boxes. The children 
brought in cheese boxes which the dec- 
orating committee sandpapered and 
painted. The custodian made zinc 
window trays for five of the windows, 
each large enough to hold two of the 
cheese boxes. The class consulted the 
seed order blanks to decide what they 
would like to plant in the window 
boxes. This also helped the children to 
decide what they would like to order 
for their gardens at home, and gave 
them another opportunity for making 
out and figurng more seed orders. 

When the seeds came they lined the 
cheese boxes with stones to facilitate 
proper drainage, filled them with soil 
and planted the seeds. By this time the 
beans were at four different stages of 
development. One of each was pulled 
out for study, noting the baby plant 
in the seed surrounded by its food and 
then the other stages of growth. The 
class made drawings of these and mod- 
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eled them with clay. The rest of the 
beans were taken home to be planted 
in their home gardens. Children who 
had no gardens planted them in boxes 
or cans. 


Diane clean-up week the sand- 
table gardens were raked, restrung 
and planted with rows of four squash 
seeds each. This was followed by an- 
other planting a week later just as in 
the case of the beans, until we had 
these at four different stages of growth. 
The plants were studied and differences 
between these and the beans noted. 
Drawings of the different stages of 
growth were made and modeled with 
clay. This process was followed by 
planting peas and corn. 

By this time the class noticed that 
the window box gardens were not doing 
so well because of lack of sunshine, as 
it was a northwest room, so the chil- 
dren decided to carry them out into 
the yard every morning, bring them in 
at noon, take them out in the after- 
noon and bring them in again at three- 
thirty. 


Memorial Day they trans- 
planted the plants from the window 
boxes into flower pots so they would 
not be so crowded. The children 
brought small flower pots and cans in 
which to plant them. Rules for trans- 
planting were observed. 

A garden show was planned for June. 
A house was constructed, painted and 
placed in the largest sandtable. A walk 
was made from the back of the house 
to the street. The back of the yard 
was planted with beds of potatoes, 
peas, corn, squash, flowers and lawn 
seed. The front was planted with 
shrubs against the house, flower beds 
on each side of the walk, a hedge 
around the sides of the lot and the rest 
in lawn. A bird fountain, frog, insect 
and bird friends made of clay were 
placed here and there in the garden. 


Problem Situations 
The children found the need for 


counting as found in the counting of 
seeds. 

They found the need for adding sin- 
gle and double columns of U. S. money 
from their seed orders. 

They used the term one-half can and 
one-quarter can in sprinkling their 
gardens. 

They found the need for measuring 
in staking off their gardens and in 
measuring the window trays. 

They became familiar with the terms 


quart and pint in measuring a tea- 
spoonful of loam to a quart of soil. 

They learned that one dozen was 
twelve, when the pips were planted. 

Cent, nickel, dime and quarter were 
introduced when counting the money 
for seed orders. 

The date was marked on the calendar 
when they planted the first row of 
beans, and the succeeding ones. 


Correlation of Subject Matter 
Arithmetic 

Objectives — Situations: 

Counting by 1’s and 2’s to 50 and 
5’s and 10’s to 100. 

Counted 168 seeds by 1’s, 2’s, 5’s 
and 10’s. 

Counted money taken in from seed 
orders. 

Counted flower pots and plants to 
be transplanted. 

Addition and subtraction: 

Added classroom seed orders. 

Added home garden seed orders of 
individual pupils. 

Found cost of materials for sand- 
tables. 

Change received from seed orders. 
Subtracted seeds used from seeds we 
originally had to find number remain- 
ing. 

Fractions 4, 14. 

One-half can of water. 
One-fourth can of water. 

Measurements: 

Inch, foot, yard. 

Measured sandtables in inches, 
feet, yards. 

Measured zinc window trays in 
inches. 

Measured head sizes for caps in 
inches. 

Measured ruffs, and wings for 
ladybug and butterfly. 

Measured individual gardens 6 ft. 
x 8 ft. 

Quart. 

Measured teaspoon loam to quart 
of soil. 

Pound. 

|b., 1 Ib. bean, squash, 
pea and corn seeds. 

Dozen and half dozen. 

Dozen, half dozen pips and bulbs. 

Cent, nickel, dime, quarter, half 

dollar and dollar. 
Handled seed money for entire 
class. 

Time on calendar. 

Dates of planting the different 
rows of seeds. 
Dates of bringing plants to light. 


Language 


Practically all of the English work 
came from this activity. 


Oral English included discussions, 
relating experiences and descriptions. 

Written English included two- and 
three-sentence class compositions. 


Reading 


At least fifty books from the public 
and school library were used con- 
stantly. 


Spelling 


Most of the spelling came from the 
activity. 


Music 


Nature songs were stressed. 


Art 


Drew and painted beans, peas, 
squash and corn at the different stages 
of growth. 

Drew and painted robins, bluebirds, 
cardinals, goldfinches and scarlet tan- 
agers. 

Drew tulips. 

Drew life-cycle of lady-bird beetle. 

Drew frieze. 

Pose drawing, children spading, rak- 
ing, sprinkling. 

Clay modeling, bird, insects and frog. 

Paper cutting, bowls of lilies of the 
valley. 

Construction, paper house. 

Art books with decorative designs 
on cover. 


Problems 


We spent 45¢ for corn, 30¢ for beans, 
25¢ for squash and 20¢ for peas. How 
much did these seeds cost us? 

We paid 40¢ for the lily of the valley 
pips and 10¢ for bulb fibre. How much 
did we spend altogether? The zinc for 
our sandtables cost $2.25, the nails 
cost 20¢. What did both cost us? 

We bought sweet alyssum for 1¢, 
asters for 2¢, petunias for 2¢, nastur- 
tiums for 3¢ and bachelor’s buttons 
for 1¢. We spent altogether? 

Jack ordered sweet william for 2¢, 
zinnia for 1¢ and larkspur for 2¢. How 
much money did he need? 

Kenneth’s order amounted to 22¢. 
He brought 25¢. How much change did 
he get? 

There were 168 beans in the bowl. 
We used 64 of them. How many were 
left in the bowl? 

Mary had 8 squash plants in her 
garden, 2 were broken. How many 
were left? 

Kenneth’s head measures 
inches, William’s measures 21 inches. 
Which of the boys has the larger head? 

Ernest brought 27¢ for seed, Andrew 
brought 24¢. How much more did 
Ernest bring than Andrew? 
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Seed-Order Activity 
Grapes 3A AND 4B 


Time: About four weeks. 


Teacher’s Aims 


To provide some real situations for 
original problems and motivation for 
acquiring necessary skills. 

To arouse pupil’s interest in garden- 
ing. 

Pupils’ Aim 


To take care of seed orders for the 
building. 


Procedure 


Letters were written to the classes 
in the building informing them of 
plans being made. 

Seed catalogs and colored pictures 
of flowers and vegetables were obtained 
from a commercial florist. 

After some little discussion it was 
decided that average pupilscould plant 
and take care of a garden plot about 
5 x 9 feet. A model of a garden that 
size was made from wrapping paper. 

The next question was what to 
plant. The catalogs and mounted col- 
ored pictures were studied. The heights 
and various colors of the different 
plants were discussed. Each pupil de- 
cided to plan, on paper, a garden 5 x 9 
feet. 

In the real garden the rows were to 
be 1 foot apart with a path 1 foot 
wide through the center. Some of the 
rows were divided into two parts, each 
part being 414 feet. It was decided that 
the tallest flowers should be planted 
along a fence or garage, and that the 
low-growing ones should be placed in 
the front row. 

Vegetable gardens also were planned 
using just the four long rows in each 
garden and including the common veg- 
etables best known to the pupils. 
(Samples were included.) 

The suggestion was made that a 
sample flower and vegetable garden be 
made for each room to arouse interest. 
The 5 inch x 9 inch size seemed too 
small to show to any great advantage. 

The class was reminded that maps 
were drawn to scale so why not gar- 
dens? A scale of 11% inches to 1 foot 
was found to fit very nicely on the col- 
ored paper used for the gardens. The 
figuring was done by the entire class. 
Instead of labeling the rows with the 
names of flowers or vegetables, they 
were marked Row 1, Row 2, etc., and 
the pictures to correspond were 
mounted on either side of the garden 
plot and similarly labeled. 

When the posters were delivered to 


the rooms a speech was made explain- 
ing the plan. 


A TRIP was made by the entire 
class to the florist from which the 
seeds were purchased. The class was 
shown through the entire establish- 
ment and learned how seeds were put 
in packages, how packages were mailed, 
shrubs, etc. The pupils were very 
much interested and asked a great 
many questions. 

Upon their return some of the pupils 
drew fairly good and quite accurate 
maps of our trip. 

Original problems were written by 
the pupils from the catalogs in which 
they “supposed” certain situations 
might occur. 

The room was divided into commit- 
tees, who distributed the seed catalogs 
to the rooms, collected the orders and 
counted the money. 

In each pupil’s notebook a record 
was made of the following: 

Our own seed order. 

Room having largest seed order on 

first floor. 

Room having largest seed order on 

second floor. 

Entire building seed orders by rooms. 

Shrub orders for building. 

Amount of money collected. 


Tix money was wrapped. One 
of the pupils made out a deposit 
slip for the bank, another wrote the 
check for the florist. The money was 
banked by a committee. 

A report was made to each room stat- 
ing the largest order from the first floor, 
the largest order from the second floor, 
and the total for the building. 

The same committees delivered the 
seeds and shrubs to the rooms, making 
notes of the few errors that occurred in 
filling the orders. 

A set of rules for successful gardening 
(re-written from a catalog) was written 
and delivered to each room. 

The auditorium program for the 
term was an outgrowth of the activity. 

Since the total order for the building 
exceeded the total order for the 
previous year by $10.00 it was felt the 
effort had been worthwhile. 


Problem Situations 


Finding total seed orders for each 
pupil. 

Finding total seed orders for each 
room. 

Finding total seed orders for the 
first floor. 

Finding total seed orders for the 
second floor. 


Finding total seed orders for each 
building. 

Finding total shrub orders. 

Comparing orders of individual pu- 
pils. 

Comparing orders of various rooms. 

Finding average for each room. 

Finding area of gardens. 

Drawing to scale. 


Correlation of Subject Matter 
Arithmetic 
U.S. Money. 
Addition. 
Totaling seed orders. 
Subtraction. 
Comparing orders. 
Multiplication. 
Finding cost of several packages 
of seeds. 
Division. 
Finding averages. 
Fractions. 
Drawing to scale. 
Banking 
Keeping accurate records. 
Making out deposit slip. 
Wrapping and depositing money. 
Writing check. 
English 
Letters, speeches in rooms. 


Discussion of trip. 
Auditorium program. 


Spelling 
Words needed in letters and speeches. 


Lists of flowers and vegetables. 
Words needed in original problems. 


Art 


Drawing garden plans. 
Mounting flower and vegetable pic- 
tures. 


Writing 
Letters to rooms announcing plans. 


Notes explaining charts. 
Sets of rules for gardening. 


Music 

Spring and flower songs. 
Elementary Science 

Set of rules for gardening. 


Soil composition. 
Seed germination. 


Original Problems 


I. These were made from “sup- 
posed” situations before catalogs were 
distributed. 

1. In Room 202 there were 29 pupils 
who ordered asters. In Room 207 there 
were 40 pupils who ordered asters. 
How many more aster orders did Room 
207 have? 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Boys and Girls Can Be Health 


Conscious 


THE BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


teaching should arise 

out of situations, incidents, questions, 
and the lessons in other subjects. It 
should spring spontaneously from such 
starting points as they occur. Thus, 
natural curiosity, a felt need for 
knowledge, is utilized. We should keep 
the lesson close to the pupils through 
the daily happenings of his life. This 
means individual interest. 

Subjects for discussion may be recog- 
nized among the following: 

A pupil returns after illness. 

A current event is in many minds. 

A question arises. 

A health point arises in another sub- 
ject. 

An accident happens. 

An incident occurs. 


The Essential Steps 


Recognition by the teacher of the 
situation which provides the oppor- 
tunity for health teaching. 

Directing the attention of the pupils 
to the situation. 

Encouraging discussion to increase 
interest and arouse a desire to know. 

Recognition by the pupils of a real 
problem. 

Statement of the problem by the 
pupils. 


Solution of the Problem 


a. At the present time. 
b. At some future time. 

The dominant idea is a consciously 
planned activity whether it is called 
a project or a unit. In this course of 
study, projects may be developed by 
grouping related problems and activi- 
ties. 


Primary Projects 


(1) A doll house. 

(2) A breakfast or luncheon. 
(3) A store or market. 

(4) Making butter. 

(5) Growing vegetables. 

(6) Life on a farm. 


Fourth-Grade Projects 


(1) The problem of using a quart of 
milk a day. 


David E. Weglein, Superintendent 


(2) A daily schedule for a fourth- 
grade child. 

(3) An appreciation of the value of 
sunlight. 

(4) The how and why of clean hands. 

(5) The relation between contagious 
diseases and personal contact. 


An achievement of 1931, largely due 
to education, was that our country’s 
health record was higher than ever 
before. Our present emphasis upon 
health teaching in the schools is giving 
children an understanding of proper 
diet and personal hygiene that is 
raising the level of home and com- 
munity well-being. 

The Baltimore public schools are 
pioneers, in that a special course of 
study in health education has been 
inaugurated for the elementary grades. 
Quoting from this course of study, 
we have the privilege of sharing the 
Baltimore plan with other com- 
munities. 


Fifth-Grade Projects 


(1) A good menu for one day. 

(2) The sleep problem of the fifth 
grade. 

(3) A comparison of bathing cus- 
toms of the United States and those of 
other countries. 

(4) The effect of clothing on body 
temperature. 

(5) How mosquitoes have interfered 
with the progress of civilization. 


Sixth-Grade Projects 
(1) The effect of food habits on the 


development of different races. 

(2) Fatigue: how it affects the body 
and how it is overcome. 

(3) The universal value of water. 

(4) Colds: their causes and preven- 
tion. 

(5) The conquest of contagious dis- 
eases. 

Fourth Grade 

NUTRITION 


The fourth-grade pupil may be 
taken as the type who responds hope- 


fully, through individual initiative and 
home application of health principles. 
The outline in nutrition which follows 
is planned for use in this grade. 


Habits and Skills 


1. Repeat those listed in the kinder- 
garten-primary scale when needed, 
but particular emphasis for fourth 
grade should be placed on those in the 
following list. 

2. *Takes one quart of milk daily. 
(Work toward this as the ideal.) 

3. *Drinks from four to six glasses 
of water daily. 

4. Accepts cheerfully the quantities 
and kinds of foods apportioned to one. 
(This assumes that they are suitable.) 

5. *Washes hands before handling 
food or eating. 

6. Washes fruits and 
thoroughly before eating. 

7. Does not exchange food or eat it 
after picking it up from the floor, 
ground or street. 

8. *Uses only an individual drinking 
cup or drinking fountain. 

9. Is temperate in eating. 


Attitudes 


Expects to eat what is set before one, 
cheerfully (assuming this is suitable). 

Enjoys being clean and eating in 
clean, neat surroundings. 

Has a distaste for eating food which 
has been exposed to flies and dust. 
Knowledge 

1. *Knows what foods should reg- 
ularly be included in the diet — e.g. 
milk, leafy vegetables, fruits, cereals, 
etc. This should include the ability to 
arrange a correct menu for a child for 
any meal. 

2. *Knows several ways in which 
milk may be used in foods, other than 
as a drink. 

3. *Knows that the body needs 
water. 

4. Knows that being cheerful at 
meal time and having pleasant sur- 
roundings aids digestion. 

5. *Knows the hygienic manner of 
eating, e.g. having clean hands, taking 


small bites and mouthfuls, chewing 
food well. 


vegetables 
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6. Knows the hygienic manner of 
using a drinking fountain. 
(Minimum essentials 

with an asterisk.) 


are marked 


Suggested Problems and Activities 
Problems 


1. How can a child take one quart 
of milk a day other than by drinking 
it? 

2. What makes milk a very good 
food for children? 

3. If you have a cup of cocoa for 
breakfast must you also have a glass of 
milk? 

4. How may a fourth-grade class 
prove that milk is a good food for 
growth? 

5. What foods that are good for you 
may be included in your. breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner? 

6. When on a picnic what can you 
do for drinking cups? 

7. How do plants and trees lose 
water? 

8. How is water lost from our bodies? 

9. When does the doctor advise 
drinking large quantities of water? 
Why? 

10. How much of one’s body weight 
is composed of water? 

11. Why is one always thirsty after 
strenuous exercise? 


12. What foods contain large 
amounts of water? 

13. Is water fattening? 
Activities 

1. Prepare some food requiring 
milk—as a cream soup, custard, 
junket. 


2. Find the food facts on pages 
183-190 in “Stone’s Silent Reading,” 
Book IV. 

3. Make cocoa according to recipe 
given by Department of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

4. Make pictures or models of many 
foods. Select combinations suitable 
for each meal. 

5. Fold paper into drinking cups. 

6. Demonstrate how plants and trees 
lose water by transpiration experiment. 

7. Demonstrate moisture in breath 
by breathing on a mirror. 


References and Explanations 
Dairy Council Recipes. Correlate 
with 4B Geography and English, use 
“The Swiss Mountaineers,” p. 61, in 
“Stone’s Silent Reading,” Book IV. 
Composition of milk. 

a. Elements for building teeth 
and bones: both bones and teeth con- 
tain a large amount of lime and must 
have lime for their building and re- 
pair. Milk contains a large amount 
of lime. 


b. Elements for building muscle 
tissue: milk contains a good amount 
of muscle-building material. 

c. Elements for building fatty 
tissue and keeping the body warm; 
fatty tissue is needed to keep the 
body healthy and warm. 

d. Elements for promoting growth. 
“In Training for Health,” Turner 

and Pinckney, p. 38. 

“The Health Game,” Beeson, p. 173. 

“The Child’s Day,’ Hutchinson, 
p. 91. 

“The Child’s Day,” Hutchinson, p. 
99. 

“Nature Study and Science,” Traf- 
ton, p. 274. 

Discuss also perspiration and elimi- 
nation. “‘A Child’s Day,” Hutchinson, 
pp. 5, 13, 42. 

Water helps to carry off body wastes 
and poisons and is used in large quan- 
tities to combat colds and fevers. 

About two-thirds of our weight is 
water. 

During strenuous exercise the body 
gives off water through perspiration, 
and thirst follows which causes one to 
drink water to replace that which is 
lost. 


Water has no fuel values and is not 


fattening. 


Problems and Activities Related to 
Health Suggested by the Fourth- 
Grade Curriculum 

Problems 


1. How did the wandering tribes of 
the East get proper food? 

2. How has the need for water af- 
fected civilization? 

3. How does the story of the spread 
of the banana follow the story of the 
discovery of new lands? 

4. Why is the banana a good food? 

5. Did the explorers such as Diaz, 
Magellan, Columbus, De Soto and 
Raleigh have to meet personal dangers 
because of unsatisfactory food? Why 
was this food unsatisfactory? 

6. Could the explorers have pre- 
vented some kinds of illness if they had 
known about correct foods? 

7. How did pine needles help Cartier 
to return to France after the winter 
of 1536, spent in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence? 


8. Our city has many food indus- 


tries. List the products and select the 
most important one from a health stand- 
point for the whole country. Explain 
your selection. 

9. How does the location of a city 
make it possible for people to obtain a 
balanced varied diet? 

10. What foods are manufactured 
from fresh milk? 


11. What has been the diet of the 
pastoral Arabs for many years? 
Activities 

1. Have members of the class illus- 
trate the story of the spread of the 
banana. 

2. Demonstrate unripe and_ ripe 
bananas, having the real fruit in the 
classroom. 

3. Plan a dinner party that Sir 
Walter Raleigh might have given in 
Virginia. 

4. Sprout beans by keeping them in 
a warm, moist place. 

5. Visit some food manufacturing 
plants as a cannery, a sugar refinery, 
a bakery, an ice-cream plant. 

6. Make a collection of newspaper 
or magazine advertisements of Balti- 
more milk products. 


Reference and Explanations 

Correlate with 4B History. “Home 
Life in Far Away Lands,’’ Atwood and 
Thomas, p. 61. 

“Far older than history is the use of 
the banana as a food for man. Its 
earliest habitat is presumed to have 
been in the humid tropical regions of 


_southern Asia. Man early discovered 


that the roots, even though dried and 
carried long distances, would flourish 
in suitable soil and climate. In the great 
migrations from southern Asia, the 
banana was carried eastward to the 
islands of the Pacific. 

“The Arabs obtained the fruit in 
India and probably introduced it into 
the Holy Land and northern Egypt, 
where it was unknown before the Mo- 
hammedan conquest of 650 A. D. 

“By the trade which flourished 
across the Indian Ocean in the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era the 
banana was established on the east 
coast of Africa. With their traffic in 
ivory and slaves, the Arabs gradually 
carried the fruit from tribe to tribe 
across equatorial Africa to the Guinea 
coast. 

“Here it was found by the Portu- 
guese when they arrived, in 1482. 
Recognizing its value as a food, they 
carried the plant and its African name 
‘banana,’ with the slaves whom they 
captured, from the Guinea coast to the 
Canary Islands. 

“The next great step in the world 
journey of the banana was across the 
Atlantic to the New World. Credit for 
bringing this valuable food-fruit to 
the New World belongs to the Rev- 
erend Father Tomas de Berlanga, one 
of the sturdy Spanish priests who al- 
ways followed the conquering forces of 
their king. As a missionary he came in 

(Continued on page 58) 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Dr. Foster’s Health=and= 
Happiness Center 


By MARGARET WALKER BICKLEY 


THE PLAYERS 

Dr. Foster: Short trousers buckled 
below knee, bright plain-colored hose, 
white shirt frilled at neck, long-tailed 
coat. 

Dr. Foster’s Starr (three experts 
and nurse): White slipover gowns with 
belt. May be made of white flour 
sacks. Nurse, white uniform and cap. 

TEN O’CLock Scuo.ar: Bright over- 
blouse and cap or ordinary boys’ clothes. 

Ten O’CLock ScHoLaArR’s MOTHER: 
Long dress, shawl and bonnet. 

Boy-witH-Poor-Posture: Ordinary 
boy’s clothes. 

FatHerR OF Boy-witru-Poor-Pos- 
TURE: Long trousers. 

Jack: Bright cotton 
and berét to match. 

Jitu: Dress and sash, wide-brimmed 
hat with streamers. 

Moruer oF JAcK AND Old- 
fashioned dress. 

JACK-A-DANpy: Knickers and blouse, 
broad collar and fancy tie. 

Mortuer Hussarp: Dark one- 
piece dress with white collar and cuffs, 
white cap or bonnet and white apron. 

Jack-A-DANDyY’s MorTHer: Smartly 
dressed. 

Crookep Man: Ragged clothes, put 
on crookedly. 

O_p Woman: Bonnet, shawl, cane. 

Cat: Boy or girl in gray sleeping 
garment, with tail. 

Junior Rep Cross Memser: Red- 
cross dress. 

Breacars: Old and tattered clothes. 

Group OF Five or More CuILpREN: 
Modern dress, school clothes. 


over-blouse 


THE SETTING 
A doctor’s office and reception room. 
Dr. Foster at table or desk, staff of 
experts with nurse at right. Office 
nurse is seated in reception room 
where Ten O’Clock Scholar and his 
mother arrive. Extra chairs at left of 
platform for patients. 
Introduction (recited by child with 
clear voice and good presence). 
“Dr. Foster went to Gloucester, 
In a shower of rain. 
He stepped in a puddle 
Up to his middle, 
And never went there again.” 


It may be of interest in introducing 
this play to know that since the un- 
happy experience of Dr. Foster he has 
given up general practice and is now 
devoting his time to children in his 
famous Health-and-Happiness Center. 
I take pleasure in introducing Dr. 
Foster in his new headquarters. (This 
may be followed by introduction of office 
force by teacher or whoever is in charge.) 


(Ten O'Clock Scholar and his mother 
enter. The nurse announces them to Dr. 
Foster.) 

Moruer TEN O’CLocK ScHOLAR: 
Good morning, Dr. Foster. I’ve brought 
Sonny to see what you can do for him. 

Dr. Foster: Well, he looks like a 
big healthy boy. What seems to be the 
matter with him? 

Moruer: He never seems to be able 
to get to school on time. It used to 
be ten o’clock when he arrived, but 
now the teacher tells me he doesn’t 
get there until noon. 

Dr. Foster (turning to his staff): 
Do you know anything about this 
case? 

STAFF: 
about him. 

“A dillar, a dollar 

A ten o'clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 

You used to come at ten o'clock, 

But now you come at noon.” 

Dr. Foster: We shall have to look 
into this, Sonny. Do you sleep with 
your windows open? 

ScHOLAR: Oh, sometimes I forget 
to open them. 

Dr. Foster: Well, sir, what time 
do you go to bed? 

ScHOLAR: Sometimes I start at eight. 


Ho, ho, yes we've read 


Dr. Foster: Start? Well, what do 
you do then? 

ScHoLar: Oh, I tease to stay up a 
little longer, and then sometimes I want 
something to eat. 

Dr. Foster: Ah, ah, like Mother 
Goose children I know of. . 

“To bed, to bed,” says Sleepy Head. 
‘*Let’s wait awhile,” says Slow. 

“T’ll get the pan,” says greedy Ann, 
“‘We’ll eat before we go.” 

Then you get to bed by nine? 

ScHoar: I’m not very sleepy then, 
and sometimes I tease Mother to read 
to me. 

Dr. Foster: Well, Til turn you 
over to my staff. (To staff) What do 
you advise? 

Cuier or Starr: He needs a little 
Mother Goose treatment. 

(Doors or curtains open, revealing 
night scene in a village. The background 
of houses may be drawn by children on 
screening or wide brown wrapping 
paper. A good-sized playhouse in the 
foreground is effective. A tall screen or 
some semblance of a fence aids in the 
effect. Above this may be suspended a 
big round moon.) 

Group OF CHILDREN: 

“The Man in the Moon 
Looked out of the moon, 
Looked out of the moon and said, 
‘It’s time for all children on the earth, 
To think about going to bed.” 

(A little figure in white sleeping gar- 
ments appears from behind the screen, 
running softly and peeps in the windows.) 

Group OF CHILDREN: 

‘**Wee Willie Winkie runs through the 


town, 

Upstairs, downstairs, in his night 
gown. 

Peeping in the windows, crying at the 
locks 


‘Are the children in their beds? 

It is now eight o’clock.’”’ 

Cuter or Starr: There is one more 
prescription we have to offer you. If 
you’re going to have a place in the 
world and not be as useless as a snail, 
learn this verse and say it night and 
morning: 

‘Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and 

wise.” 
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(Boy-with-Poor-Posture enters, with 
his father.) 

Orrice Nurse: A man and his little 
boy to see you, Dr. Foster. 

Dr. Foster: All right, show them 
in. 

Fatuer (Son follows, his shoulders 
drooping): Good morning, Dr. Foster. 
I am sure I do not have to tell you 
why I brought Henry. 

Dr. Foster: I wondered if he was 
tired. He looks rather droopy. 

Fatuer: No, he stands like that all 
the time. Knowing you have this 
Health-and-Happiness Center, I de- 
cided I would bring Henry to see what 
you can do for him. 

Dr. Foster: I believe my staff is 
just staging a little Mother Goose 
Act, a talkie for a group of children. 
Come in and sit down and let him 
enjoy it with them. 

(Group of children enter and sit on rug. 
Doors or curtains open showing crooked 
stile. As children sing, a little crooked 
man appears carrying a crooked cane. 
He walks in a crooked path to the stile, 
climbs over, finds sixpence, buys cat of 
woman along the way. A rubber mouse 
is discovered and pounced on by the 
cat.) 

Cuier or Starr: Now, boys and 
girls, what do you suppose made this 
old man crooked? 

First Cuitp: Maybe he slept on a 
big pillow. 

Seconp Cup: Maybe two pillows. 

Tuirp Cuitp. He didn’t sit way 
back in his chair. 

Fourtu Maybe he did not 
know how to stand up straight. 

Curer or Starr: What do you think 
of when you want to stand up straight? 

Fourtn Cuixp: I try to keep my 
knees straight and not walk on my 
heels. 

Firtu will show you what 
I do. 

(Stands erect, feet slightly apart and 
pointing forward, hands at sides. He 
swings his arms forward and then up 
until they are in a line with his ears, 
then side-ways and down.) 

Curer or Starr: Fine! Let us all do 
it. Perhaps our visitor would like to 
play with us. (Henry stands with the 
rest.) Now, everybody watch. One! 
(arms up and forward), two! (up by 
ears, elbows straight and hands pointing 
straight upward), three! (side-ways to 
shoulder level), four! (arms down to 
original position). Now, everybody; 
one, two, three, four. One, two, three, 
four. 

(This brings a marked change in 
Henry’s standing position.) 

Cuier or Starr (Takes Henry to 


father): Does this look like the boy 
you brought in? 

Fatuer: No, he stands like a dif- 
ferent boy. 

Curer or Starr: Show us just how 
you did it. Fine! Now, Henry, do that 
every time you get up to walk, and 
come back in a week. (To father) In the 
meantime, have his eyes examined. 


(Jack and Jill and their mother enter.) 

Orrice Nurse: Another mother to 
see you, Dr. Foster. 

Dr. Foster: Who is it this time? 

Nurse: Jack and Jill and their 
mother. 

Dr. Foster: All right, show them in. 

MorueEr: Good morning, Dr. Foster. 
You have not seen the twins in a long 
time, and since Jack’s accident he has 
talked of little else but coming to 
your office. 

Dr. Foster: Accident? Jack, what 
happened to you? 

Jack: I fell down. 

Dr. Foster: How did that happen? 

JAcK: Jill pulled me down. 

Dr. Foster: Jill, what did you do to 
your brother? 

Jitu: Please, sir, we were going up 
hill for a pail of water and Jack was 
going so fast I couldn’t keep up with 
him, but I held on to the pail. He 
stumbled; that jerked the pail and 
I fell too. 

Dr. Fostsr: Didn’t it hurt you? 

Jitu: Yes, but I didn’t ery. 

Dr. Foster: That’s the right spirit. 
Now we'll see what prescription my 
staff has for Jack. 

First Starr Mempber: think Jack 
should have a ticket for speeding. 
(Gives him a cardboard ticket reading 
Make haste slowly.”’) 

Seconp Starr Memser: I have 
another prescription for him. Always 
remember, “Safety First.” 

Tuirp Starr Memser: It will be 
well to put this danger signal up at 
the foot of the hill, “‘ Dangerous curves 
ahead.” 


Nurse: Mrs. Dandy and Jack are 
here to see you, Dr. Foster. 

Dr. Foster: Let me think, Jack? 
Do you know him? (To staff.) 

STaFF: Yes, 

“Handy, Spandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Loves plum-cake and sugar candy. 
He bought some at a grocery shop, 
And out he came with a hop, hop, 

hop.” 

Dr. Foster: Show him in. Good 
morning, Mrs. Dandy. How do you 
do, Jack. 

Mrs. Danpy: Good morning, Dr. 
Foster. Jack doesn’t do very well. 


Dr. Foster: How is that? 

Mrs. Danpy: He doesn’t get along 
well in school. His teacher says he 
doesn’t know what is going on half 
the time. He doesn’t attend to what 
she says. After the rest have settled 
down to work, he raises his hand and 
says he doesn’t know what to do. The 
rest have read their lesson through 
before he begins to look for his place. 

Dr. Foster: Did the teacher say 
that she has noticed anything special 
about Jack? 

Moruer: Yes, she said he nearly 
always brings a bag of candy, eating 
before school and at recess. 

Dr. Foster: We must ask these 
experts what advice they can give 
that may help Jack. . 

Cuter or StaFF (Turns to staff nurse) : 
Nurse, what have you to suggest? 

NURSE: 

There are ever so many girls and boys, 
Who spend their money for sweets and 


toys; 

They never have money to put in the 
bank, 

And what is worse their minds are a 
blank. 

If Jack would be bright and work with 
success, 

Let him lunch upon fruit at his first 
recess. 

Then he’ll be ready for lunch when it’s 
time, 

And eat his good sandwiches, save 
his dime. 


Sweets he should leave for mothertobuy, 
And eat after meals instead of pie. 

(Nurse enters with Old Mother Hub- 
bard, who shows signs of weeping.) 

Dr. Foster: Why, Old Mother 
Hubbard, what is the matter? Have 
you lost your dog? 

Morner Hussarp: Oh, no, but he 
is hungry. When I went to the cup- 
board to get him a bone, there wasn’t 
any. Oh, my poor dog! 

Dr. Foster: But Mother Hubbard, 
how did you happen to come to us? 

Husparp: Why everyone 
knows, Dr. Foster, of your Health- 
and-Happiness Center to which so 
many children come. It reminded me 
that at lunch time, so I hear, dozens 
of sandwiches are thrown away by 
school children. Wouldn’t it be nice 


. if they could be saved to keep a dog 


from being hungry? 

EverRYONE: Yes, yes, Mother Hub- 
bard. The children will save their extra 
sandwiches for you. 

Dr. Foster: Thank you, Mother 
Hubbard, for coming to us and we will 
see that your dog doesn’t go hungry 
again. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Studies in Living Art 


Tx word etching has a hard 
sound to the teacher of art or the 
classroom teacher who is trying to 
develop the spirit of art appreciation 
in young children. A study of famous 
etchers and their plates seems difficult, 
but every pupil will be interested to 
know that the first etching of which we 
have a record was that done by ancient 
armorers, drawing a pattern of inspira- 
tion and courage on shields. From the 
time of Diirer and his masterful etch- 
ing “The Cannon,” the art has pro- 
gressed through the ages until, within 
a comparatively recent period, a school 
of American etching has sprung into 
existence by means of which the 
American scene is being preserved 
through the art of the etcher’s tools 
as in perhaps no other form of artistic 
expression. 


ad BEST OF THE BREED,” 
which we reproduce this month, is an 
example of etching most suitable for 
the attention of the art class. The 
artist, Morgan Dennis, is too close to 
contemporary life to provide material 
for biographical study. He was born 
in Boston, February 27, 1891. He works 
in New York City in the winter and in 
Provincetown in the summer. Although 
his plates include charming studies of 
Ireland: “Patrick’s Bridge, Cork,” 
“Woman in a Shawl,” “Kerry” and 
others, his etching needle follows with 
the most assurance the figure of a dog. 
Family characteristics, friendliness, 
body texture, confidence, far-seeing 
eyes, a talking tail, all these are ex- 
pressed in Mr. Dennis’ etchings of the 
various breeds of dogs he loves so well. 
No one who does not care for the dog 
could delineate them as he does. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Dennis’ etchings are widely 
available in print form, one of which 
would be decorative and of much 
artistic interest for the schoolroom. 
Among these are “Harlequin,” the 
appealing and grotesque Dalmatian 
or carriage dog, with his clown-like 
spotted face; mother love expressed in 
“Yes, Sir, That’s my Baby,” an etching 
of a terrier bitch and her absurd and 
bewildered pup; “‘The Black Watch,” a 
dusk-colored Scotty guarding a black 
doorway, the only note of contrast in 


“BEST OF THE BREED” 
An Etching by Morcan DENNIS 


the picture being the ornamental iron- 
work on the white stoop; and the ap- 
pealing ““An Old Master,” the head of 
an ancient hound whose drooping ears 
and deep-set eyes are characteristic 
of the breed and suggestive as well of 
the knowledge and faithfulness of the 
old dog. 

“Best of the Breed” is perhaps the 
most popular of Morgan Dennis’ dog 
portraits. 


Bou the examples of the etchers 
of medieval times as left to us on old 
shields and suits of armor, the art 
developed and gained popularity in 
Europe. Work on iron, the first medium 
used, was unsatisfactory. A coarse 
grain resulted and the etchings were 
apt to rust. Copper was finally selected 
as the most satisfactory material, with 
the occasional use of zinc for achieving 
broader effects. 

We need to understand that the line 
traced with a needle upon a copper 
plate affects us differently than the 
inked line or that of the brush. It is 
blunt, direct, and emphatic in its 
message. The very lack of modulation 
which sets apart the etching, although 
greatly limiting its expressional power, 
deepens and intensifies its meaning. 
This characteristic gives the etching 
a real place in the child’s study of pic- 
tures. Such an etching as “ Best of the 
Breed” offers a forceful and _ plainly 
stated message to children. It is the 
first step in the development of art 
appreciation which will lead them to 
an understanding of the art of Bonheur 
and Landseer. 


reason for including 
American etchings in picture study 
is the fact that they interpret so well 
our contemporary life. Our first Ameri- 
can etchings of any worth were made 
only fifty years ago. Since then the 
popularity of the etcher’s needle in 
delineating our country in the making 
has increased to the point of develop- 
ing a distinct school of art. Whistler, 
the greatest of recent etchers, carried 
the American spirit abroad. R. Swain 
Gifford, with his etchings of our rugged 
New England coast; the Moran family, 


who left us truly beautiful rural scenes; 
Charles Henry White, who etched the 
old quarters of Boston, the factories of 
Pittsburg and quaint corners of New 
York City; the incomparable Joseph 
Pennell, whose etchings express the 
beauty of architectural America in vari- 
ous atmospheric lights; Childe Hassam, 
with his wraithlike figures in pastoral 
settings; Margery Ryerson, whose etch- 
ing needle has caught the wistfulness 
of the foreign-born child in our cities; 
Troy Kinney’s figures of dancers; 
Mary Cassatt’s studies of motherhood; 
Peggy Bacon’s humorous etchings of 
people of the suburbs that seem to re- 
vive one of the messages of the old etch- 
ing, that of friendly satire — these are 
theoutstanding figuresin American etch- 
ingand deserve our attention and study. 


Orr museums and public libra- 
ries throughout the United States are 
showing a revived interest in the print. 
Old collections of prints are being 
put in order and new ones may be 
found in most of our art centers. Many 
cities have loan collections of prints. 
The antique shop, the old family li- 
brary, offer treasures in sporting prints, 
bird subjects, and many of historic 
significance. The magazines frequently 
offer excellent reproductions of the 
work of American etchers. Inexpensive 
prints made from etchings may be 
bought reasonably. A class might start 
a collection of good prints, a project 
of value in artistic appreciation and a 
contribution to the entire school. 

The ability to enjoy and understand 
the etched line may be compared to the 
process of learning to read. The eye at 
first catches and comprehends the 
overtones, words of familiarity and 
colorful meaning, sentences and phrases 
before paragraphs and chapters. So in 
our “Best of the Breed,” children see 
emphatic dog characteristics, the tex- 
ture of the hair, the pose, typical 
anatomy, the spirit of companionship, 
presented in the simple medium of clear 
black and white. This quality of clarity 
combined with deep beauty of tone 
and contrast are found in all good 
etchings of the American scene and 
give them much value for art teaching 
in our schools. 
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Good Times Together 


Ix THE month of May we are 
usually planning for some co-operative 
expression by the entire school. This 
takes on a gala touch by being given 
out-of-doors on a stretch of greensward, 
with trees and perhaps a creek near by. 
Costumes and bright pennants add 
color to the occasion. 

What have you been doing this year 
which could be shared with others 
through a festival on the green? The 
. material for a school festival should be 
drawn from the activities of your year, 
and not planned as an extra program 
requiring many special rehearsals. It 
has been proved that a festival de- 
veloped from the activities of the year 
can be so divided that each grade, or 
each group of classes, may choose their 
part in the program and through their 
regular activities arrange costumes and 
properties which may be needed to add 
artistic value to the whole. One good 
rehearsal may be needed to put the 
different parts together. | 


A Folk Festival 


Each country has its own way of 
“bringing in the May.” In some coun- 
tries there are special ceremonials, and 
in other countries songs and dances on 
the green. Your classes studied about 
many different peoples this year. What 
did these various countries do at the 
festival of the May Day? 


Suggestions for a Folk Festival 


1. Bringing in the May. All the 
groups in the festival enter in a pro- 
cessional. They are singing a song of 
spring.' They cross and recross the 
field and as the song ends they find 
seats around the edges of the festival 
field. 

2. Playing in the Spring. Groups of 
first- and second-year children come 
singing a song of the spring. Then they 
dramatize “Spring Play Rhythms” 
which they have created around these 
themes: 

“Playing on the Green.” This may 
be skipping in circles of threes or fours. 

“Away We Go.” This may be a game 
of following the leader in a series of 
rhythms. 

1“The Bugle of Spring” by Pitcher, or “‘ Wel- 

urcell 


come to Spring” by P . C. C. Birchard and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


By NINA B. LAMKIN 


Author, “‘Good Times for All Times” 


“The Wind and the Flowers.” Some 
children may be flowers in the garden 
while others are the winds blowing 
through them. 

“Birds Flying.” Running in many 
directions. 

“Playing in the Swing.” Two girls 
join hands and make a swing that is 
pushed by a third child who runs under 
and to the next group of two making a 
swing. 

The music for these rhythms should 
be chosen by the children. Let them 
hear several melodies and select one 
for the rhythm. The decorations for 
these groups should be some symbol of 
spring, such as a wreath for the head, 
or a sprig of green on the arm, from 
which bright streamers are flying. 

3. Singing Folk Games. The children 
in the third year play some of their 
singing games that remind one of the 
spring. For example: From England, 
“Round and Round the Village”? and 
“Green Grass.” From France, “‘The 
Garden Game” and “In the Spring.”’* 
From Scotland, “A Social Game,’ 
adapted from “Coming Through the 
Rye.” 

The decorations for these groups 
could be: English, bright armbands 
with streamers hanging from them. 
French, flower wreaths on heads and 
bright sashes worn on dresses. Scotch, 
Highland caps and a bright scarf float- 
ing from the shoulder. 

4. Sweden in the Spring. Swedish 
boys and girls had picnics, built bon- 
fires on the hills, and danced around the 
fire. These groups could enter singing 
a Swedish song.’ The boys could carry 
brightly painted baskets and the girls 
armfuls of flowers. These could be 
placed in the center of each circle of 
dancers. They could dance any of the 
Swedish dances, such as, “Our Little 
Girls,”* “‘Three Men’s Polka,’* or 
**Gotland’s Quadrille.”’4 

Decorations for these groups could 
be Swedish caps and aprons for the 
girls, and caps and bright sashes for the 
boys. 

5. May Day in Ireland. Boys and 

2“Children’s Singing Games,” Hofer. A. 
Flanagan Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

3“*Dances of the People,” Burchenal. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York City. 


***Folk Songs of Many Peoples,” Vol. 2, Bots- 
ford. Women’s Press, New York City. 


girls of the fifth year enter representing 
Ireland. The girls wear green caps and 
aprons while the boys wear caps and 
green scarfs. They are singing “The 
Marigold Song.” * Walking ahead of the 
singers is an old Irish peasant woman 
carrying a basket of marigolds. She 
scatters them as she walks just as they 
used to in Ireland as they went from 
house to house. The marigolds were a 
charm against evil spirits, brought 
good luck to the families, and promised 
an ample supply of butter through the 
year. When the song is ended they 
form groups and dance Irish dances, 
such as “Rinnce Fada” or “Six Hand 
Reel.”’* 

6. Poland in the Spring. The sixth- 
year boys and girls in Polish caps, 
aprons and sashes come bearing green 
boughs from which many streamers 
are flying. They are singing “‘Green 
Grove.”> When the song is ended they 
form groups and dance a Polish Dance, 
such as “ Krakoviak.’” 

7. Spring in Italy. The seventh-year 
boys and girls in bright caps, sashes 
and boleros come singing “O Sole 
Mio” and bearing at their head a pine 
tree which they will later plant before 
the house of the most beautiful girl in 
the village. The song ended, they 
dance the “Tarantella.” 

8. Springtime in England. The boys 
and girls of the eighth year come sing- 
ing an old English song: 


“Come lassies and lads 
Take leave of your dads 
And away to the Maypole hie.” 


They are bringing in the Maypole, 
decked with flowers and streamers. 
They set up the pole, and dance around 
it. They can arrange their own dance 
or use a rhythm already arranged. As 
the dance ends, all of those in the fes- 
tival sing the English song again, 
“Come Lassies and Lads.” The eighth- 
year boys and girls drop their ribbons 


‘and, remaining around the pole, they 


interpret the rhythm of an old English 
country dance. 
(Continued on page 61) 


5“Folk Songs of Many Peoples,” Botsford, 
Volume 1. 

6**Popular Community Songs.” Mills Music 
Company, New York City. 

7 “Folk Dances and Singing Games,” Burche- 
nal. G. Schirmir, New York City. 
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Art in Childhood 


Ix THIS merry month of May we 
present in art lessons all that contrib- 
utes toward making life happy for 
children. For picture study we have 
the following selection, each subject 
offering many attractive ideas and 
problems for class work. 

Pastry Eaters,” Murillo 

“Baby Stuart,” Van Dyke 

“Child with Cherries,”’ Russell 

Strawberry Girl,” Reynolds 

“Nurse and Child,” Franz Hals 

“Artist and Daughter,” Lebrun 

‘Mother and Child,” Shulz 

The first of these pictures suggest to 
us foods that children like to eat. What 
fun! Let us cut out of paper such fruits 
as we enjoy the most—apples, pears, 
plums, oranges, bananas, cherries, 
grapes; or vegetables, tomatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots and the rest. 

These fruits and vegetables may fill 
a basket, may be separate paintings, 
or crayon studies. They may be re- 
peated borders of cut-paper, stencil, or 
traced and painted. They may be a 
motif for all-over pattern, or sym- 
metric paper cuttings. They could be 
worked out in geometric fashion on 
squared paper. They could be illustra- 
tions for simple health posters. 

“The Pastry Eaters” inspires les- 
sons in modeling cookies, such as 
Hansel and Gretel found in the house 
of the old witch, or those that the 
Queen of Hearts baked on a summer’s 
day. We might also have a discussion 
of the food value in baked wares. 

Let the class make a simple recipe 
scrap-book for Mother, containing 
salads, cookies or cooked-fruit recipes. 
These recipes can be assembled from 
an exchange in class. 


Tix mother and child pictures 
may be an inspiration to paint, or cut 
in silhouette, the picture of Whistler’s 
mother. The love of every child for its 
mother may be discussed. The class 
notes the affection displayed in these 
pictures by Lebrun and Shulz. Let us 
write a list of reasons why we love our 
mother, and what mother does for us. 
It would be interesting to letter and 
decorate one of these expressions. The 
decoration may be a. stick-printed 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Child Interests in May 


border, or a decoration developed from 
a repeated line of letter units. Why 
not letter a greeting to send home on 
Mother’s Day? It would be nice to 
remember someone else’s mother on 
this day, too. | 

The little girl with the basket of 
strawberries inspires a basket-making 
idea. On the first of this month we 
carry baskets also, but they are filled 
with flowers to give to someone we 


Note: Miss Tessin is ready to help 
you with your particular needs in art 
teaching. She will be glad to answer 
letters, stating grade, age of pupils, 


and phase of subject on which you 
need advice. 

Address, Louise D. Tessin, Mil- 
ton Bradley Company, 74 Park 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


love, and who will be made more 
happy for the kindly attention. Many 
original and attractive baskets can be 
made similar to those illustrated on a 
following page. 

Every child loves a dog. We are sure 
the boys in “The Pastry Eaters” love 
their playfellow too. The class will be 
interested to note how the dog watches 
the action of the boys and patiently 
waits for a bite of the pastry. Let us 
paint a picture of a dog, or we can cut 
one out of white paper, and paint black 
spots on him. The background might 
be light violet and the grass a brilliant 
green. In the grass may be two deep 
green leaves and a tiny red-orange 
flower. Perhaps the dog could be watch- 
ing a gay yellow butterfly that is hover- 
ing over the flower. 

Gardens offer inspiration for art 
work this month. Let us hope that the 
city child has potted plants at home in 
a window, or perhaps a park nearby, 
where he can see and smell flowers. 
Let us talk about the home or school 
garden? Perhaps the class can write 
and decorate a little story about a 
garden, a visit to a nursery, or to the 
hothouse in the city park. In the latter, 
there are usually many strange plants 
from foreign lands that are unusually 
interesting in form and color. 


| De our May-Day program, we 
might make some cut-paper window 
transparencies. Draw the design on 
black construction paper with a lead 
pencil. Cut out with sharp pointed 
scissors. There are now on the market 
some excellent little pen-points, like 
knife blades, that fit into any pen- 
holder, are inexpensive, and are espe- 
cially made for this kind of cut work. 
After the cutting is done, paste tinted 
or white tissue paper to the back of the 
cutting. Extra strips of black may be 
pasted along the borders on the rear 
side of the design for strength. Place 
under the transparency a heavy weight 
until dry and smooth, before hanging 
at window. Figure drawing for this 
lesson can be developed from other 
sources or from past issues of this 
magazine. 

The inkstand problem illustrated 
this month is both practical and at- 
tractive. Remember to sandpaper all 
parts smooth before painting. Use oil 
paint. Mix paint, and clean brushes 
with turpentine. Shellac project when 
paint is dry. The painting may be done 
with enamel colors. Tube oil paints 
mixed with white household enamel 
will produce all colors desired; enamel 
painting needs no other finish. The 
base of the inkstand can be lined with 
green felt or flannel. Glue this fabric 
to the base. 


Bosr as gathering cherries or 
strawberries is fun, so gathering 
flowers for a spring bouquet is a pleas- 
ure too. What kind of flowers can you 
find along the country roads, in the 
fields, or in your garden? The little 
girls on the large poster sheet are 
gathering flowers. Can you make an 
original poster like these or add original 
touches to the composition so as to give 
it individuality? A big tree trunk near- 
by and apples in the grass would be 
appealing. Perhaps it is a vegetable 
garden in which the little girl has pulled 
up carrots and radishes. Other flower 
settings could be hollyhocks or red 
poppies. 

Observe the interesting lesson in spot 
arrangement. Several of one unit are 
(Continued on page 62) 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN MAY BASKETS 


CUT A PATTERN 
WITH SIDES 
AND BASE OF 
STRAIGHT 
LINES. X 


FROM THIS 

TRACE AND 

CUT TWO 
SIMILAR PIECES FROM 
TINTED CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER, Y AND Z.. 


KAAS A 
STRIP OF SAME COLORED 
PAPER, 1 INCH WIDE AND 
¥4\NCH MARGIN ON EITHER 
SIDE. ON THIS MARK OFF 
DISTANCES, 
EQUAL TO SIDES 
AND BASE OF 
BASKET. 


FOLD LINES 
E AND F, ALSO 


CLIP OUT SECTIONS AT TOP AND 
BOTTOM, AS_H. 

SPREAD PASTE ALONG INSIDE 
EDGES OF Y AND Z, AND FASTEN 
SECTION.K .TO THESE. O 

DECORATIONS ARE ALL MADE 
BEFORE PASTING. 


Louise. D. TESSIN 
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VARIATIONS IN SPATTER DESIGNS 


A. COVER OF 6*9 
TINTED CONSTRUC 


TION PAPER. 

PIN SMALL 
PAPER MASK ON 
COVER AND 


SPATTER TEMPERA 

OR WATER COLOR 

OVER SURFACE, 
APPLY COLOR TO 

TOOTH BRUSH WITH PAINT BRUSH. 


SCRATCH 


PAPER 
D 


B. CUT SMALL MASK | SCRATCH PAPER 
FROM FOLDED PAPER. 
RAISE MASK.A 
FROM COVER AND 
PLACE MASK.B IN ITS PLACE. COVER UP ALL AREAS 
BUT CENTER SPOT OF FLOWER. SOMETIMES IT IS 
NECESSARY To CUT SPECIAL COVERING PAPERS TO FIT, 

HOLD PAPERS IN PLACE WITH PINS. SPATTER COLOR 
ON CENTER SPOT. 

NEXT, COVER UPALL BUT PETALS GF FLOWER ANO 
SPATTER THAT. SPATTER LEAVES LAST. 

A BORDER LINE MAY BE ADDED WITH A BRUSH 
AS A FINISH IF DESIRED. 

E AND F, SHOW OTHER FLOWER MASKS. 

THE LITTLE CENTER PANEL COULD ALSO BE 
DECORATED IN WATER COLOR PAINTING, CRAYON 
STENCIL OR CUT PAPER MOTIFS. 


TRY TO CONCENTRATE SPATTER ON COVER 
ALONG EDGES, OR IT MIGHT BE CLOSE ABOUT PANEL 
FOR OTHER EFFECTS. 


LOUISE. D. TESsiN 
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MAY TIME ATMOSPHERE 


Either one of th 
\ y inch paper. What 
these little girls c 
ground, perhaps a 
ground will make tl 

Original touches 
style of the dres. 
head, adding a diff 
of holding two flov 
land of flewers. Ce 
colors. Patterns: o 
dots, plaids, flower 


| 
‘et 


er one of these illustrations will fit 9 x 12- 
aper. What delightful May-time posters 
little girls can make. Trees in the fore- 
|, perhaps a hill or a house in the back- 
| will make the picture even more complete. 
‘inal touches can be added by changing the 
of the dress, putting a bonnet on the 
adding a different kind of dog, and instead 
ling two flowers the girl could hold a gar- 
f flowers. Color the posters in bright flat 
. Patterns:on the dresses can be stripes, 
plaids, flower motifs and checks. 
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WINDOW TRANSPARENCIES 


The designs should be made to suit the size of the windowpane 
they are hung against. The transparencies can be hung or pasted 
against the glass. It would be best for all the class to decide upon 
some given shape and size so as to make the display uniform. 


L.D.TeSsIn 
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A HANDY DECORATIVE INKSTAND 


Pens & CLIPS STAMPS 


22 oz 


FRONT 
3% * a 


LOWEST BASC MAN BE 
cyT OF wood 


Louise. D. TE SSIN 
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YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS 
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A LESSON IN BALANCE 


TESSIN 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


Tie business of editing a maga- 
zine is somewhat a matter of working 
in the dark. The editor tries to visualize 
growing thousands of readers. In the 
case of such a magazine as ours, an 
average schoolroom and the teacher’s 
everyday problems are the editor’s 
constant concern. These mental con- 
tacts are, however, but makeshifts. 
They lack the warmth of human touch. 
Only through personal records may 
a magazine measure its usefulness and 
determine whether editorial ideals are 
being realized. 

I recently received a letter from a 
teacher of an ungraded school located 
in a small town in which the educa- 
tional life of the people centered to a 
large extent around that little school- 
house. The schoolhouse burned to the 
ground and with it were destroyed the 
teacher’s possessions, her workbooks, 
all the outside materials she had been 
collecting and arranging over a period 
of years. She wrote me about this 
catastrophe, saying that her most 
valued teaching help had been a scrap- 
book made of clippings from AMERI- 
CAN CuriLpHoop, which she had found 
increasingly useful from year to year. 
Could we replace this material? 

Fortunately we could, by searching 
and clipping our editorial file of back 
issues, send her duplicates of the 
burned material. It was a work of deep 
satisfaction to this office. This isolated 
instance, one of many cases of help- 
fulness about which we perhaps do 
not always hear, made us feel that 
we were realizing our goal of service. 


War this subscriber wanted 
most to replace were her clipped 
**Animaltown”’ stories written by Mir- 
iam Clark Potter for AMERICAN CHILD- 
Hoop. We have had so many letters of 
appreciation and requests for more of 
these delightful tales that we feel our 
readers would like to share a letter 
recently received from Mrs. Potter, 
written from Cagnes-sur-Mer on the 
French Riviere. 

My dear Miss Bailey: 

What a very nice letter you sent me! I 
appreciate it so much, and I feel that it is 
going to start my small inspiration buzzing 
again. We’ve had our own villa here for 


the past two months; terraced orange 
garden, views of the sea and snowy moun- 
tains, and the tumbled silhouette of the 
old chateau-topped hill town. A charming 
and comfortable house built out of old 
stone houses centuries old, on the side of 
the hill; gold-fish pool, six snow-white 
pigeons, roses and narcissus in the garden. 

All this has had a demoralizing effect 
upon us, but as Mr. Potter sails back to 
work again I begin to feel like coming too. 
I shall go up to Nice to be near our little 
girl, waiting for two months while she 
finishes her term in the French school she 
is attending. 

I shall try and send you some new stories 
soon. 


Yours faithfully, 
MrriaM CiarK Porrer 


Orn June issue will come to you 
in a new dress, and with new interests 
that will make AMeRIcAN CuILDHOOD 
more than ever indispensable in the 
classroom. Expressing in design the 
spirit of childhood education for which 
we exist, Louise Tessin has painted a 
series of covers that will illustrate 
those child types which represent our 
national life: Indian, Pilgrim, Colonial, 
Quaker, Eskimo, Cowboy, Mexican, 
the 4-H farm child and others. Four 
times during the year she will give 
you a full-length poster, ready to slip 
out of the magazine, color, and mount 
in your schoolroom. This poster, in 
four-page length, will represent a scene 
from the life of the child of America 
who is pictured on the cover. We de- 
cided that you should have the new 
cover and a poster in June as a vaca- 
tion treat. 

“Getting Back to Nature in the 
Summer Camp” by Clifford Bennett 
Moore, a camp counsellor and lecturer 
in education at New York University, 
will describe the new nature-trail ac- 
tivities by means of which the modern 
summer camp develops nature study. 
Dr. Drake, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, will give an 
account of a summer spent in Europe 
with pleasure and profit. This article 
will be accompanied by information 
about summer schools in Europe. 
From her experience as director of the 
National College of Education, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, Edna Dean Baker will 


present the problem of the relation- 
ship of the kindergarten to the primary 
school as a matter of more natural 
progression. There will be many other 
articles of immediate usefulness. 

Special features for June will in- 
clude stories by Frances Margaret 
Fox and Allen Chaffee. Music. “An 
Airplane Ride”’ has come to us through 
the recommendation of Margaret 
Trace, Kindergarten-Primary Super- 
visor, Cleveland; the song was written 
by one of Miss Trace’s teachers. “‘ Art 
in Childhood,” so ably directed by 
Miss Tessin, will offer suggestions for 
vacation picture study with correlated 
activities in sketching and design, 
simple illustration lessons that will » 
bear fruit during vacation trips, a 
design for a June calendar, craftwork 
applied to the making of toy boats, and 
a revival of the ever-fascinating patch- 
work. In woodwork, a pattern for a 
cart will be given, just right for vaca- 
tion hauling. Block-printing designs 
will be given, with suggested applica- 
tion for vacation uses. Miss Lamkin’s 
“Good Times Together” will be full of 
pleasant things to do for the end of 
the school year. 


Branars the most important page 
in the June issue of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD will be the one announcing our 
features for the beginning of another 
school year, September, 1932. Each year 
of the thirty-nine during which this 
magazine has been in existence it has 
followed the trend of education. Stress- 
ing the importance of the early years, 
it has indicated those materials and 
methods which have been found 
adapted to the plastic period of child- 
hood. Each year our field has been 
broadened and our scope enlarged. 
Perhaps never before in the history 
of education have we asked ourselves 
more searchingly what are the real 
and lasting values in the schools. Our 
coming issues will, we hope, answer 
this question, so far as a survey of the 
educational thought of an entire nation 
at school is being studied by the editor 
and her associates. 
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Something to Do 


May Baskets 


Cororep egg shells in tiny box 
holders make charming little May 
baskets. We color the eggs and boxes 
and from the bottom of the box cut out 
a circle about the size of a small egg 
cup. The box is turned upside down 
and the shell slipped into the opening. 
Tiny stones are placed in the bottom 
of the shell and a little earth placed on 
top. Seeds are planted or tiny artificial 
flowers used. If seeds are used care 
should be taken to use only a small 
amount of water at a time but to water 
it often. 


Door Stops 


In a rural school the windows and 
doors are often the only means of 
ventilation and doors have an unpleas- 
ant habit of banging on occasion. 
Very attractive door stops can be made 
by covering fairly round, smooth stones 
with paper pulp to form a miniature 
mountain. The vegetation areas can 
be painted on with water colors in 
white, green and brown. To make 
paper pulp, tear newspaper into small 
pieces, cover with boiling water and let 
stand for forty-eight hours. Pour off the 
surplus water and stir vigorously. 


A Bird Chart 


One of the most artistic bird charts 
I have seen was made from a piece of 
bristol board on which the trunk and 
branches of a tree were painted. Birds 
were cut from decorated crépe paper and 
glued to the branches. Cotton batting 
was placed beneath each bird to pad it. 

Emiry I. Meek, Hamilton, Ont. 


Gifts for Mother’s Day 
Woven Work Bags 


Eyen first-grade pupils can make 
mending bags for Mother from the 
open-mesh dish cloths obtainable at 
dime or variety stores. If you are 
unable to get the open-mesh dish 
cloths, use strips of filet curtain mate- 
rial. Let the children weave a design 
through the meshes with the yarn. 
Pretty bags are made of contrasting 
colors and designs. Use two dish cloths. 
After they have been woven, sew them 
together on three sides. For a handle, 
braid together several lengths of differ- 
ent colored yarns. 


Clay Vases, with Foliage 

Kindergarten children will enjoy 
modeling clay vases, especially if they 
know that they can fill them with foli- 
age before they take them home to 
Mother. A vase of any desired shape 
may be modeled. Finish it with either 
enamel or water colors and a coat of 
shellac. A pair of wall vases will be 
especially attractive. Filled with sweet- 
potato foliage, they make a dainty gift. 


| The progressive teacher has practical 
method suggestions to make to others. 
Many mothers have preschool help 
to offer. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD wel- 
comes these suggestions in brief form 


and will pay for those which are 
accepted. 

Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
Editorial, 120 East 16th Street, New 
York City, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


The sweet potatoes should be put in 
water some weeks before so that they 
will be well leafed before Mother’s Day. 

While sweet-potato foliage is perhaps 
the most inexpensive greenery to put 
in the vases, there are other kinds that 
are equally suitable. Florists always 
have small ferns for sale, and bulbs are 
another possibility which the florist 
will suggest. If the bulbs are planted 
several weeks before Mother’s Day, 
each child may be able to take home a 
flowering plant. 

The cheapest type of foliage is 
artificial. It is made of crépe paper 
and green-covered wire. Use an oval- 
shaped piece of crépe paper about two 
inches long. Twist it in the middle, 
giving it a butterfly effect. Fasten 
several of these, at intervals, on a long 
piece of the green wire. This will make 
a nice spray for filling wall vases. 

Dororny Enxe, Emerson, Neb. 


A Bit of Spring 


Ix ORDER to make our room a 
little more cheerful we decided to make 
a gay wastebasket. A grocery store 
furnished the large paste-board box of 
the shape we desired. A wall-paper store 
gladly gave us a big book of sample wall 
paper. I bought a bottle of clear shellac 
and the children went to work. 


First they covered the box with 
heavy brown wrapping paper to rein- 
force the edges where the most wear 
would come. Then they pasted bright 
sheets of wall paper over the whole box 
using the corresponding borders in the 
wall-paper book for decoration around 
the top and down each corner. When 
the paste was dry they gave it a coat of 
shellac and later another to keep the 
paper from tearing. 

When it began to look a bit shabby 
we covered it with another layer of 
wall paper and more shellac, and so we 
had a change in color and design at 
very little cost. It was surprising how 
much it brightened up the room and 
how proud the children were of their 
own work. 

Georaia WEAtCH, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Spool Plants 


poors may be painted with 
water color or real paints and used as 
little vases. The plant is cut free-hand 
from a circle of green paper, folded 
three times. Cut out a wedge making 
the paper, when unfolded, like an eight- 
pointed star. On some of the ends of the 
star, small colored circles are pasted for 
flowers. The center of this plant is 
then inserted into the spool and, be- 
cause it is one piece of paper, it does 
not fall apart. 


TasitHa RitrzMann, Monroe, Wis. 


Our Spring Style Show 


called 
upon through the year to contribute to 
various programs of entertainment and 
by late spring the teacher is at a loss for 
new material. One activity we had in 
the kindergarten last May nicely an- 
swered that purpose. It was a style show. 

On a large circle of strong wall paper 
a circle about four inches or more in 
diameter was drawn, cut out and 
spliced back to another circle an inch 


‘larger. This was pasted on a strong 


band of paper. Hat crowns were made 
of bright-colored paper napkins which 
were gathered with thread on a large 
circle. The bands were quite wide and 
the crowns were pasted on so as to give 
a tilt toward the back, side or front as 
desired. Crépe paper completed the 
trimming, placed on top or beneath the 
brim of the hat. 
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Parasols were made of large circles 
of wall paper fastened on smooth 
sticks. A victrola record was used on 
the stage, only one child appearing at 
a time. This was followed by the ever- 
popular “‘Tin Soldier March.” The 
boys were dressed in red, white and blue 
and carried red broom handles for guns. 

Bette Dayton, Ohio 


A Geography Bee 


principles of the time- 
honored spelling bee may be carried 
into the geography class. A name of a 
state or a country is given, and the 
pupil is required to give one interesting 
fact about it, or he takes his seat. The 
next player is told the name of another 
country, as it would not be fair to give 
him all the extra time to think out an 
answer to the first one. 

In order to speed up the game and 
help the children to think quickly, not 
more than five seconds should be al- 
lowed between the time when you name 
the state or country, and the time he 
begins his answer. If he has not defi- 
nitely started answering by then he is 
automatically out of the game. 

It will be necessary to use some of 
the states or countries several times 
before the game ends. In that case, a 
new interesting fact must be brought 
forward if the pupil is to remain in good 
standing. You need keep no particular 
check on this, however, as the children 
will let you know promptly if you allow 
an answer that has been used before to 
slip through. 

As the game progresses, it becomes 
more and more interesting. Between 
games you will find that the children 
are looking up unique facts about all 
the nations on the globe, so they may 
not be eliminated quite so quickly the 
next time. Geography and the study of 
foreign countries will take on a new 
interest for the pupils that they never 
had before. While playing this geog- 
raphy bee they will learn much that 
goes to make up their regularlessons and 
will actually enjoy themselves doing it. 

Permitting them to give information 
that is correct but not mentioned in 
their textbook will develop their initia- 
tive and increase considerably the extra 
outside study they give this subject, as 
every pupil will delight in bringing new 
facts into class. You may occasionally 
add to your own store of knowledge 
through information the children col- 
lect for this game. 

Naturally they will take pride in 
supplying information not mentioned 
in any previous contest, so it will be 
some time before this game settles into 


a rut and loses its usefulness. When it 
reaches that point, drop it, but you 
will have taught the pupils a lot of 
geography in a pleasant way. And next 
year it may be started all over again 
with the new class. It is also useful for 
the reviewing of past lessons. 
GrorcE M. Dopson, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


A Way of Securing Maps 


Ix TEACHING fourth-grade geog- 
raphy, I was confronted with the prob- 
lem of not having any maps. As a 
language activity I had each child 
write to the State Highway Depart- 
ment of a state. I gave each child a 
different state to write to; some wrote 
to two states. Every state has sent 
highway maps, which are very valu- 
able. I explained about the scale upon 
which maps are drawn so that the chil- 
dren might understand why one map 
is so much larger than another. 

ORIENNE SHACKELFORD, Seminole, Okla. 


A Japanese Project 


"Dus project seemed to me un- 
usual and I thought that possibly 
other teachers might like to try it. 
Primary teachers now-a-days are ever 
so resourceful when it comes to sand- 
table projects so I felt that this plate 
project might prove a novelty to both 
teachers and pupils and arouse interest 
in the classroom. 

Most of the material may be bought 
at the five- and ten-cent store. The first 
item that claims our attention is the 
plate. The plate or bowl that was used 
as a basis for this project cost ten cents. 


SPRING STYLE SHOW 


It was circular and about eight inches 
in diameter and one and one-half 
inches in depth. However, any dish of 
approximately these dimensions may 
be used successfully. Next comes a 
group of articles: a miniature Japanese 
house, a tiny Japanese doll, a small rus- 
tic bridge and a wee fish. These articles 
form a set and retail for fifty cents. 
The house and the doll that I saw used 
were fashioned out of colored glass; the 
bridge was made of a light metal ma- 
terial painted green, and the fish was 
celluloid. 

The dish should be filled with coarse 
sand, the house and the doll fixed in 
place, and a piece of an old mirror 
buried in the sand to form a lake. The 
fish should be given a place on the glass 
lake near the bridge where it will show 
to good advantage. A grapefruit seed 
may be planted near the house. If the 
sand is kept moist it will grow quickly 
and make a lovely little tree. Bird-seed 
may be planted also. This seed will 
germinate quickly in the moist sand. 
The tiny plants will soon cover the 
sand and make it look like a grassy 
lawn. Care should be taken to preserve 
the right perspective throughout or the 
beauty of the project will be marred. 

This is a project that will sustain 
interest. The children will watch 
eagerly for the tiny tree to grow and 
for the grass to germinate. 


Lucy VERMILLION, Rusk, Texas 


The Department Store Will 
Help 


War grade teacher ever has 
enough cardboard? So much is needed 
for charts, posters, book-covers, flash 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Children’s Hour 


The Boy Who Loved Birds 


Bou had a stepmother, not the 
cruel kind one sometimes reads about 
in fairy tales, but a stepmother who 
loved him so much that she came close 
to spoiling him. The family lived in 
the small town of Nantes in the Loire 
Valley of France. John and his father 
had been travelers nearly all of John’s 
ten years. Santo Domingo, with its 
jungles, clipper ships, spices and coffee 
plantations. New Orleans with its 
beautiful gardens, soft-voiced Creole 
children, and tinkling guitars. Sailing 
ships that safely rode the waves of the 
Atlantic Ocean. France in the period 
of 1790. All these different scenes had 
come to the boy, because his father was 
engaged in commerce and later was an 
officer in our navy. But when we see 
John first, he is in the breakfast room 
of the house in Nantes, and with him is 
Mignonne, his pet parrot. 

Mignonne was a clever bird. Perched 
on the back of John’s chair she plumed 
her gold and green feathers and chat- 
tered in French. She always had her 
breakfast with the boy and she de- 
manded in her shrill voice, warm milk, 
a roll and some sugar. John’s good step- 
mother hurried in with the breakfast 
tray, but before she could set it down a 
flying ball of fur came like a whirlwind 
from the top of the chest of drawers in 
the corner of the room. Before either 
the boy or his mother could do any- 
thing, John’s pet monkey, who had also 
been waiting for his breakfast, had 
clutched poor Mignonne about the 
neck and choked her to death. 

This is a sad way to begin a story, but 
because he lost his loved parrot when he 
was a little boy, all the birds of the earth 
became the care and thought of John 


A Story for May Birthdays 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


James Audubon. When his jealous 
little monkey killed Mignonne in a fit 
of temper because she could ask for 
breakfast and he could not, John made 
up his mind that no other birds should 
suffer if he could help them. So Mig- 
nonne’s tragic end was the beginning 
of a true story that grew until all na- 
tions are telling it now. 

At this time Mr. Audubon, John’s 
father, was away on a ship. Before 
sailing he had arranged for John to go 
to a school in Nantes, where he would 
be taught the subjects that were con- 
sidered suitable for a boy in those 
days, drawing, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, music and fencing. John enjoyed 
drawing and soon showed that he could 
paint and sketch with more skill than 
any of his classmates but, alas, he liked 
better to wander through the green 
forests and along the banks of the Loire 
than to sit on a hard school bench. 
John’s stepmother understood just how 
he felt and helped him to play truant. 
John had accounts in all the sweets 
shops of the little French town, where 
chocolate cakes, cream puffs and fruit 


tarts were displayed on trays in the 
windows. When he wanted to spend a 
day in the woods watching the ways of 
birds and rabbits, his mother willingly 
packed for him a large basket of lunch. 
Long days when he should have been in 
school were spent outdoors. Soon John’s 
room looked like a museum. The walls 
were covered with paintings of birds, 
and birds’ nests. All the drawers were 
turned into cabinets for holding sam- 
ples of eggs, lichens, flowers and peb- 
bles, each one carefully labeled. John 
was teaching himself to be a naturalist, 
but this was very little help in his 
school work. Presently his father came 
home from the voyage. 

His first evening at home, Mr. 
Audubon called John and his sister 
into the drawing room to examine them 
in their lessons. The little girl played 
well on the piano. She read some 
French fables, could repeat the arith- 
metic tables and dance a minuet. But 
poor John! He failed most miserably 
in everything that he should have been 
learning at school. His father did not 
scold him, but the next morning, 
John’s trunk was packed and his 
father took him in a carriage to the 
depot where horses for Paris were 
waiting. John Audubon was sent to a 
boarding school, far away from pastry 


‘ shops and the forests of Nantes. 


H. FOUND, though, that his 
lessons were a help rather than a hin- 
drance to his study of outdoors. Geog- 
raphy helped him to learn of the various 
climates of the world and where cer- 
tain flowers grew and birds and wild 
animals thrive. He made two hundred 
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. United States, Miles Fisher, 


drawings and paintings of birds and 
animals before he was sixteen, and his 
school record was so good that his 
father allowed the boy to accompany 
him on a voyage to America, his native 
land, although John had been born in 
Santo Domingo. Mr. Audubon had an 
old friend and agent in the 


Severs times John Audubon’s 
paintings were destroyed. He had 
trouble finding a publisher who was 
willing to spend the money that would 
be needed to print his vast collection 
of colored pictures of birds and the 
stories he had written about them. But 


““American Ornithological Review.” 
Because of his story which began with 
Mignonne, the parrot, boys and girls 
all over our land, and in foreign coun- 
tries as well, are banded together to 
keep wild birds safe and happy. 

On the banks of the Hudson River 
there are some acres of land 


the Quaker. Mr. Fisher owned 
Mill-Grove Farm not far from 
the city of Philadelphia, a place 
of wide acres, avenues of trees, 
orchards, an old mill and a de- 
lightful cave in which the 
peewees built their nests and 
sang. It was almost as pleasant 
a place as Nantes. Mill-Grove 
Farm’s only disadvantage was 
the strictness of Mr. Fisher. 
He insisted that John go to 
school, work on the farm, and 
spend only his few spare mo- 
ments studying nature. 

John found a friend, how- 
ever, Lucy Bakewell, who lived 
on the next farm. Lucy was an 
outdoor girl and loved birds 
and flowers almost as dearly as 
John did. Together they skated 
in the winter and had picnics in 
the summer. John watched and 
listened to one bird every day, 
trying to learn its song, nesting 
habits and coloring. Lucy 
helped him with his mathematics 
which he disliked, and in turn John 
taught her painting and drawing. 
When John’s schooling was over he 
decided to go to our West where 
the prairies were dotted with different 
varieties of flowers, and there were new 
birds and animals to study. Lucy 
Bakewell promised to take care of his 
birds’ nests, eggs and drawings, and 
wait for his return. 

That was the beginning of John 
James Audubon’s adventurous life. 
He traveled throughout the entire 
United States, walking, riding horse- 
back, following the rivers in a flat boat. 
After a while he returned to Lucy and 
married her, and they set up keeping 
store in Louisville, Kentucky, where 
the blue-grass country was kind to the 
cardinal bird, and many other brilliant 
varieties of birds nested. But John 
Audubon found weighing sugar and tea 
behind a counter irksome. He made his 
way to the Mississippi Valley to study 
water birds. He found a position in the 
new museum of Cincinnati, stuffing 
and arranging their collection of birds. 
Soon he traveled on again, always 
following bird and animal life and 
making such paintings as the world had 
never known. 


OTHER MAY BIRTHDAYS 


The first, George Inness . 
doors 

The sixth, Robert Edwin Peary . . . First 
explorer to reach the North Pole 

The seventh, Robert Browning . . . English 
poet 

The ninth, James Matthew Barrie . 
thor of “‘ Peter Pan” 

The ninth, William Bradford . . . Pilgrim 
father 

The ninth, Richard Evelyn Byrd .. . Ex- 
plorer of the North and South Poles 

The twelfth, Florence Nightingale 
founder of modern nursing 

The sixteenth, Joan of Arc . 
France 

The twenty-first, Hernando de Soto . 
coverer of the Mississippi 

The twenty-second, Richard Wagner .. . 
German composer of operas 

The twenty-fourth, Victoria . . . Queen of 
England 

The twenty-seventh, Julia Ward Howe. . . 
Author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


. . Painter of out- 


. . Soldier of 


. 


he knew that he would be successful 
sometime and his wife, Lucy, the com- 
panion of his boyhood good times, 
helped him write, waited always for 
him to return from his bird trips and 
had the same love of their little 
feathered brothers that he had. He 
went back to France and studied for a 
time with David, the painter. In the 
United States again, he took up his 
loved occupation of wanderer, natural- 
ist and woodsman. There was hardly 
a forest of our whole country that did 
not feel the footsteps of this great 
naturalist. He wrote in his diary: 

“T never for a day gave up listening 
to the songs of birds or watching their 
peculiar habits or delineating them in 
the best way I could. During my deep- 
est troubles I frequently would wrench 
myself away from the persons around 
me and retire to some secluded part of 
the forest to listen to the wood thrush’s 
melodies.” 

At last, the world recognized Audu- 
bon as the true friend of birds. He 
taught us their beauty, their usefulness 
in helping the farmer, and the music 
of their songs. He was the greatest bird 
painter we have ever known, his pic- 
tures filling the many volumes of 
“Birds of North America” and the 


set apart and known as Audu- 
bon Park. It is the site of the 
nature lover’s last home. There, 
in a big house with a wide 
veranda on which all kinds of 
birds nested, John James Audu- 
bon spent his last days. The 
grounds were stocked with all 
sorts of pets. Squirrels, rabbits 
and chipmunks joined him at 
his outdoor meals. A rivulet 
crossed by a rustic bridge ran 
through the grounds. A robin 
built her nest above the door- 
way. All the birds and wild 
creatures whom he had loved 
came to visit their friend in his 
last home. 

The birthday of John James 
Audubon is May fourth. He 
was born in the year 1780 and 
died in 1851. In many states 
his birthday is celebrated as 
Bird Day, and Arbor Day 
comes close to this date. But 
Audubon would have liked 
children to keep every day, 
winter and summer, autumn and spring 
as an opportunity for watching and 
loving one bird, one small wild creature 
or one flower. 


Shadows 
By ELEANOR VERDERY SLOAN 


I. WAS going to be a moonlight 
picnic. Very exciting for David and 
Donald! Usually, they did not sit up 
late enough to see the moon, much less 
eat under it! 

All the afternoon they sat in the 
kitchen and helped to make sandwiches. 
Timmie, the new dog, helped to make 
sandwiches too. He ate up the crusts. 
When David dropped them he gobbled 
them up, leaving a nice clean floor. 
When Donald dropped them, he gob- 
bled them up, leaving a nice clean floor. 

Then he waited patiently for them 
to drop more crusts. He waited with 
his head on one side. He waited, look- 
ing and looking at the crusts. He begged 
the boys to drop more crusts by making 
little soft short “‘ woofs.” 

And his nice brown 
“‘please” so hard. 

Timmie was very young. He had 


eyes said 
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only been away from his mother for 
about a month. He was a white fox 
terrier with a black spot now and then. 
And he was a gay fox terrier, ready for 
anything. David and Donald thought 
Timmie was lots of fun. And Timmie 
thought David and Donald were lots 
of fun. 

At last the sandwiches were really 
all made. One by one Timmie and 
David and Donald had eaten all the 
crusts. David and Donald had a good 
deal of butter about them. And some 
jam. They were so looking forward 
to supper time. They scrambled down 
from their chairs and went to wash. 

“Can Timmie go on the picnic too?” 
asked Donald anxiously. 

Mother said Timmie might go too, 
so off he went with David and Donald 
to get ready. 

There was one big automobile into 
which everyone scrambled. Mother and 
Father in front. Aunt Edie with Don- 
ald and David and Timmie and the 
picnic supper behind. It was because 
of Aunt Edie that they were having the 
picnic. She had come to pay them a 
visit. She liked picnics. David and 
Donald and Timmie were all glad that 
Aunt Edie liked picnics. Because now 
they were having one. A moonlight one, 
too, which was much the nicest kind. 

The moon sailed through the sky, 
big and round and white like a thin 
piece of tissue paper. It lighted up 
everything until the night did not 
seem like night at all. You could see 
as plain as plain. 

‘Do you see the moon?” said David 
to Timmie. 

“Woof,” said Timmie. 

Father drove them up and up a hill. 
Finally they stopped for the picnic 
just at the top. There was a field of 
short grass, just the best place to lay 
out the picnic. 

Way down below them the lights 
of the town winked and twinkled. 
They were so far away they looked like 
tiny fireflies flitting down there in the 
shadow. Beyond the lights of the town 
lay San Francisco bay in the moon- 
light, flat and still like a big sheet made 
all of silver. Across the road back of 
their field tall dark trees made a won- 
derful place to play hide and seek. The 
moon could not get in there except in 
patches now and then. The shadows 
of the trees were very black. 


Daw and Donald took the 
picnic baskets out of the car. They 
spread out the big rug on the short 
grass. Then they cried, ‘“Supper’s 
ready! Supper’s ready!” 


Now they could eat all those 
sandwiches. 

Now they could peel the hard-boiled 
eggs, dip them in the little package of 
salt and take great big bites out of 
them. 

Timmie lay snuggled between his 
two friends. He was kept very busy. 
First Donald would feed him. 

And Timmie would gobble, gobble 
quickly to be ready for the next time. 

Then David would feed him. 

And Timmie would gobble, gobble 
quickly to be ready for the next time. 

“It might be day, everything is so 
light, isn’t it?”’ said David, after they 
had eaten and eaten and simply could 
not eat any more. Not even cake! 

“Except that there are more shad- 
ows,” said Donald. “And blacker!” 

He and David got up and started 
across the field. Timmie went too. 

But what was the matter with 
Timmie? 

Something funny was the matter 
with him. David and Donald stood 
still to watch. 

Timmie was darting about in the 
most crazy way. 


Now here. 


Now there. 

Back here again. 

Now racing over there. 

Stopping short. 

Wheeling about. 

Racing back. 

Barking, short sharp woofs. 

Very excited and panting as he raced 
by, raced by again — woofing. 

Turning. 

Growling. 

Jumping. 

Turning quickly as though he were 
trying to catch his tail. 

Running again, madly, as fast as he 
could go. 

The grownups were watching him 
too. They were laughing like anything. 

‘““What’s the matter with him?” 
asked David anxiously. Timmie was a 
new dog. David did not expect he 
would have anything the matter with 
him so soon. 

“*He’s chasing his own shadow,” said 
Aunt Edie. “He thinks it’s another 
dog. See, there he goes again, trying to 
catch himself.” 

Dash! Timmie went rushing by after 
his little black shadow. A fast little 
shadow, always just a bit ahead of 
Timmie. 

Timmie tried sneaking up on it. 

No good. There it was again just 
ahead of him. 

Timmie tried leaping at it suddenly. 


No good, there it was, quick as a 
wink, just ahead of him again. 

He tried walking away from it, 
looking over his shoulder to see what 
would happen. Now it followed him. 

This bothered Timmie. He turned 
again suddenly, dashed at that little 
black dog, raced after it down the 
field, stopped suddenly at the hedge. 
The little black dog stopped at the 
hedge too. Timmie turned about. 


"When was that little black dog 
alongside of him. 

Timmie sidled like a crab. 

So did the little black dog. 

“Woof,” said Timmie losing his 
patience. ““Woof, woof — wow, wow, 
wow.” 

Now he was getting really angry. 

The boys, the grownups, could laugh 
all they liked. He was going to catch 
that little black dog and show him. 
Round and round in circles, up and 
down and criss-cross, raced Timmie, 
barking, barking, barking. 

Finally Mother said, “Really, Tim- 
mie will just go crazy. He can’t catch 
his shadow and he won’t stop trying. 
And besides listening to barking in the 
moonlight isn’t so much fun. I think 
we'll have to put him in the car.” 

So they caught the angry, determined 
Timmie, and they put him in the 
car. They covered him up with a big 
rug and told him to go to sleep. Well, 
he was tired all right. 

“*T guess he’s just about run his legs 
off,’ said Donald patting the rug 
carefully, tucking it in comfortably 
all around the panting Timmie. 

“*T’ll get that horrid little black dog 
yet,” said Timmie to himself. “To- 
morrow I’ll get him, when it’s daylight. 
I'll come up here. And I'll find him. 
And [ll just show him!” 


The Music Box’s 


Adventure 
By JOSEPHINE BOUTON 
Tis Music Box was stuck. It 


was stuck in its works; there was no 
doubt about it. 

“I told you so,”’ said the Victrola by 
the window to the Radio in the oppo- 
site corner of the room. “‘That box is 
old-fashioned. It could play only six 
tunes anyway, even when it was run- 
ning. There are thousands of records 
I can play; that is, if anyone would 
bring them all to me from a shop.” 

The Radio rolled its dials around. 
“I always liked the Music Box,” the 
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Radio answered rather sadly. “It was 
always so sure of itself! I never know 
when my current is going to be shut off, 
or whether I’m going to be allowed to 
finish what I start. Someone comes 
along and switches me to another sta- 
tion just when I am doing my best. I 
never know. It is very uncertain!” 

“You’re quite right, my dear,” 
interrupted the Piano. “The Music 
Box has a fine history. It was here 
when I came to this house forty years 
ago and I remember hearing the little 
girl who used to practice on me tell her 
friends that it was made in Switzer- 
land. And its pitch! Always so sweet and 
true! Now I have to be tuned three or 
four times a year, and how I sound if 
they forget me! My keys are getting 
yellow, but I don’t mind that if they’ll 
only keep me tuned.” 

It was true. For years the Music Box 
had played tunes in the white house 
that had been Grandfather’s before 
Mother and Father and Janet came to 
live there. 

Janet’s favorite tune was the “‘Tore- 
ador Song” from “‘Carmen.”’ She had 
learned the song from a book and when 
the Music Box played she sang some 
of the words of the song. “Toreador, 
be-ee ca-ar-ar-areful.” It was just in 
the middle of this number that the 
Music Box had run down. Janet wound 
the spring tightly, but when she pushed 
the little disk marked “Play,” no 
sound had come out. 

And the Music Box was still stuck. 
Switzerland was far away and no one 
in the little town knew what to do with 
the delicate mechanism that made the 
comb of tiny needles pick melody from 
the revolving brass roll. On a table 
next to the Piano stood the Music Box, 
looking very like a walnut chest with 
its cover closed. 

“*T guess I may as well take the Music 
Box up to the attic,” said Father one 
evening several months later. “‘ There’s 
no use leaving it here.”’ He picked it up 
and started for the stairs. But just 
as he reached the bookcase in the hall, 
the telephone bell rang. Father set the 
box down and went to take a message. 

He talked a long time and then he 
went downtown, forgetting all about 
his errand to the attic. And what is 
more, he forgot to close the front door. 
That really was an oversight on 
Father’s part, for there was no one in 
the house. The spring night was almost 
as light as day, and Mother and Janet 
were also downtown. They had gone 
for a walk after supper and ended at 
the movies. The white house was all 
alone, dreaming of fairies because it 
was the eve of May Day. 


Tie house was all alone and 
very still, when suddenly there was a 
step that crunched along the gravel of 
the front path. The step came along 
and along until the front door was 
reached. What a surprise! The front 
door was open, just as Father had left 
it, so the steps crept up the porch, in 
through the doorway, and into the hall 
where the Music Box stood. The person 
whose feet had made the steps was not 
very tall and wore blue overalls, and a 
torn hat. Was he a burglar, the Victrola 
and the Piano wondered? The Music 
Box had nothing to say on the subject 
for the person set a beautiful May bas- 
ket, ruffled and trimmed with ribbons 
and filled to the brim with May flowers 
on the bookcase. In doing this it was 
necessary to move and shake the run- 
down Music Box, and set it on the 
floor. 

Oh, how the person in the blue over- 
alls and a torn hat ran, for the Music 
Box began to play warningly. 

“Toreador! be-ee ca-ar-ar-areful! 
Toreador! Toreador!” the Music Box 
played on and on and on. 

Out through the pantry window 
went blue overalls, leaving his torn 
hat behind him and almost tipping 
over the cookie jar. In through the 
front door, because he had remembered 
that it was open, came Father. 
Mother and Janet followed closely, 
for the movies were over. On and on 
played the Music Box because its 
works were no longer stuck. 

May basket for Janet,” Mother 
read the card tied to the basket. 

“From nice Jimmy, the farmer’s 
boy who is in my class in school,” said 
Janet. “He left his hat behind. Nice 
Jimmy!” 


Biren closed the front door 
and the pantry window. Then he took 
the Music Box very carefully in his 
arms and put it back in its place beside 
the piano. He lifted the cover so that 
Janet could see the gay picture of the 
shepherdess, the troubadour and the 
little blue birds. Then father put out 
the light and went upstairs. 

It was the eve of May Day, and 
stars fell in a shower upon the garden 
where fairies danced in a magic ring. 
Janet heard the Music Box play in her 
dreams. Tinkling, spraying, silver notes 
for the fairies’ dances. 

There in the darkness, the Music 
Box had a welcome all its own. 

‘““We’re glad to hear you again,” 
said the Piano. “‘We have missed you. 
Now you must play for us often.” 

The Radio whispered across the 


room, “I’m so happy to see you again! 
You’re so old and I’m so new. You 
always give me confidence!” 

“It’s certainly lucky for us all that 
you were here to welcome the May 
basket,” said the Victrola. “‘This is 
one night of the year when a Music 
Box should play.” 


Peach Pie 


By LIMA L. HENDERSON 


Mil had gone down town 
and she was not home yet. The first 
stars were out, the street lamp on the 
corner was glowing, and the lamps in 
the house were all lighted. Bob and 
Billy, the twins, were unhappy. 

“Tt is no fun without Mother,” they 
growled. 

Side by side, they looked out of the 
window. 

“Besides, she said she would make 
a pie for supper, didn’t she, Billy?” 
asked Bobby. 

“Yes, sir, she did,” agreed Billy, 
gloomier than ever. 

Josie was older than the boys, two 
years older, so she felt that she stood in 
Mother’s place when Mother was 
away. Now she looked at the clock. It 
was getting late, too late for Mother to 
make a pie unless she came pretty soon! 

“A peach pie,” said Billy, his mind 
still upon what Mother had said. 

“I will make a pie,” decided Josie. 
She spoke with firmness, and both boys 
turned and looked hopefully at her. 
“T will have it all made when Mother 
comes home.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted hungry Bobby. 

“*T made biscuits in cooking school,” 
explained Josie, tying on an apron, 
‘“‘and I am sure that pie crust is just 
about the same. Only more butter,” 
she told the boys. 

Out came the butter, the flour and 
the baking powder. 

**A little salt,” hummed Josie, busily 
sifting and stirring. “More milk,” she 
announced and Bobby poured it in 
carefully under her directions. 

She buttered a pan and carefully 
rolled out and spread the dough in the 
pan. Over the top, she laid a generous 
pile of peaches. 

“Plenty of sugar,” urged Billy, and 
he poured on a big cupful. 

“It looks,” said Josie doubtfully, 
‘*a little thick. But maybe it will thin 
down,” she added, and slid the pan 
into the oven. 

Billy and Bobby took turns poking 
sticks of wood in the stove, and the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Meadow Poems 
OVER IN THE MEADOW 


By Outve A. WapswortH 


Over in the meadow, 
In the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother-toad 
And her little toadie one. 
**Wink!” said the mother; 
“IT wink,” said the one: 
So she winked and she blinked 
In the sand, in the sun. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother-fish 
And her little fishes two. 
““Swim!”’ said the mother; 
““We swim,” said the two: 
So they swam and they leaped 
Where the stream runs blue. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a hole in a tree, 
Lived a mother-bluebird 
And her little birdies three. 
“*Sing!”’ said the mother; 
“We sing,” said the three: 
So they sang, and were glad, 
In the hole in the tree. 


Over in the meadow, 
In the rocks on the shore, 
Lived a mother-muskrat 
And her little ratties four. 
“Dive!” said the mother; 
**We dive,” said the four: 
So they dived and they burrowed 
In the reeds on the shore. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a snug beehive, 
Lived a mother-honeybee 
And her little honeys five. 
said the mother; 
“We buzz,” said the five: 
So they buzzed and they hummed 
In the snug beehive. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a black mother-crow 
And her little crows six. 
““Caw!” said the mother; 
**We caw,” said the six: 


So they cawed and they called 
In their nest built of sticks. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gay mother-cricket 
And her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp!” said the mother; 
“We chirp,” said the seven: 
So they chirped cheery notes 
In the grass soft and even. 


Over in the meadow, 
By the old mossy gate, 
Lived a brown mother-lizard 
And her little lizards eight. 
“Bask!” said the mother; 
“We bask,” said the eight: 
So they basked in the sun 
On the old mossy gate. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother-frog 
And her little froggies nine. 
“Croak!” said the mother; 
croak,” said the nine: 
So they croaked, and they plashed, 
Where the clear pools shine. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a sly little den, 
Lived a gray mother-spider 
And her little spiders ten. 
“Spin!” said the mother; 
spin,” said the ten: 
So they spun lace webs 
In their sly little den. 


Over in the meadow, 

In the soft summer even, 
Lived a mother-firefly 

And her little flies eleven. 
“Shine!” said the mother; 

“We shine,” said the eleven: 
So they shone like stars 

In the soft summer even. 


Over in the meadow, 

Where the men dig and delve, 
Lived a wise mother-ant 

And her little anties twelve. 
“Toil!” said the mother; 

“We toil,” said the twelve: 
So they toiled, and were wise, 

Where the men dig and delve. 
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Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


EARLY MORNING IN THE COUNTRY 
By Martua Banninc THOMAS 


A star went out, 
I saw it go, 

It winked a moment 
In the glow 

Of spreading dawn, 
And then the sky 

Walked over it... 
A wind went by. 


A rooster sent 

A crowing trill 
Up to the moon 

And then was still: 
I think he woke 

And could not tell 
The difference 

So very well 
Between the moon, 

Grown old and gray, 
And timid greens 

Of coming day. 

Copyright, “‘Books,” “‘ The New York Herald Tribune” 


TO QUEEN ANNE 
By Auice Hae 


Who lived so many years ago, 
So far across the sea, 

And left a lovely legacy 
To all posterity. 

Was it your handkerchief 
That dropped 

In some tall field of grain? 
Or frills torn from 

Your petticoats, 

Or from your regal train? 
Perhaps these wisps 

Fell ’neath the spell 

Of some kind fairy’s hand 
Who made them grow 
Each year in grace 

O’er all our summerland? 
What matter? 

With a vote of thanks 

We bless your memory 
Who lived so many years ago, 
So far across the sea. 


Copyright, “‘ The Sun,” 1929 
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THE OLD PERSON OF DOVER 
By Epwarp 


There was an Old Person of Dover, 

Who rushed through a field of blue clover; 

But some very large bees stung his nose and his knees 
So he very soon went back to Dover. 


HONEYCOMB 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


‘Today I will go out to roam 
Seeking the wild bee’s honeycomb. 


I know a meadow land brimfilled 
With clover where the bumbles build 


In cool deep shady hollows hid 
The crimson treasure-blooms amid. 


I will tap softly at the door 
Where the bees keep their scented store 


And tell them I should like to share 
The golden honey hoarded there; 


And if the bees are not at home, 
I'll help myself to honeycomb. 


But if they’re there, it seems to me 
I'd best not bother with the bee! 


Copyright, Youth's Companion” 


THE GRASSHOPPER 
By ELeanor C. Woop 


His legs are just like spring-boards, 
And send him through the air; 

But where or when he wants to land, 
He does not seem to care. 


It must be fun to look about 
And give a sudden jump, 

And find yourself another place 
Without a single bump! 


Copyright, “Junior Home” 
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Worth=While Books 


Readers of Vacation Interest 


Summer Fun. By J. Mace Andress. Illus- 
trated. 188 Pages. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. $.64 


Billy Gene’s Play Days. Illustrated. 126 
Pages. Ginn and Company, Boston. $.68 


The Inquisitive Winslows. By Lydia Lion 
Roberts and Mary E. Pennell. Illustrated. 
302 Pages. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
$.76 

Airways. By F. E. Engleman and Julia 
Salmon. Illustrated. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. $3.80 


Tie days that boys and girls 
spend freely during their vacations 
from school, particularly those of the 
long summer vacation, are now con- 
sidered of vital importance in their 
education. Impulses for activity, the 
training in fruitful use of leisure, crea- 
tive projects which they initiate and 
carry on will all be the results of their 
classroom inspiration. For this reason 
we scan carefully the new lists of sup- 
plementary readers at this time of the 
year, looking for those which will carry 
over into the children’s time of happy 
pasturage. 

For beginners in reading, “Summer 
Fun” and “Billy Gene’s Play Days” 
will be found valuable. ‘Summer 
Fun,” the eighth book of the Andress 
Health Series, may be used either as a 
basal book or a supplementary reader. 
The author, who presents health in the 
form of stories and plays, is editor of the 
department “Health and the School” 
in the magazine Hygeia. The book 
is made up of stories about the adven- 
tures of a normal, happy family during 
their summer vacation on a farm, 
where animals, the planting and har- 
vesting of crops, and country activities 
may be observed. 

A close association is made between 
children’s keen interest in animals and 
country life, and the good health which 
results from sunshine, plenty of pure 
air, nourishing food, bathing, sufficient 
sleep and suitable exercise. Suggestions 
for silent reading are included. First- 
and second-graders will enjoy the sto- 
ries of a country circus, the making of 
Sally’s health book, the toy farm they 
all made, and an alluring fairy-tale 
house whose walls were made of beets, 
the roof thatched with spinach leaves, 
and the whole surrounded by a carrot 


fence. Naturally, this was the house of 
the Roly-Poly’s. 


“Billy Gene’s Play Days,” by so 
successful a writer as Maude Dutton 
Lynch, recommends itself for children’s 
summer reading even before we turn 
its colored pages. “‘ Billy Gene and His 
Friends” preceded this reader and in- 
troduced first-graders to the active 
and friendly Billy. His second adven- 
tures are grouped as “At the Farm,” 
“What was in the Cage,” “Playing 
Policeman,” “ Making an Automobile,” 
“The Cave-Man Play,” “Barbara 
Anne and Jane Play Fairies,” and 
“An Indian Picnic.” The book is an 
excellent introduction to social science. 
Billy and his friends are a year older 
than in the first book, and they explore 
their neighborhood, learn about traffic 
regulation and through playing Indian, 
begin a study of primitive life. 


4 interests of older boys and 
girls are met in “The Inquisitive 
Winslows.” The story characters ex- 
press a healthy curiosity about such 
everyday matters as why a red light is 
used to indicate danger, why a barn 
filled with new hay sometimes is the 
cause of spontaneous combustion, how 
birds can perch on trolley wires without 
being electrocuted, how to tell if a 
pebble contains silver and gold, how 
moving pictures are made, and how 
electric current is transmitted to wires. 
The stories that answer these questions 
and many others are well written and 
authentic. Each is followed by a set of 
questions entitled “Helps for Study 
and Enjoyment.” “The Inquisitive 
Winslows” become, in the end, very 
well-informed. 


“‘Airways” is sure to be a popular 
and well-worn book. Following the lure 
of an airplane’s whir, boys and girls 
are introduced to a modern airport, 
watch a weather balloon, visit a 
hangar, circle the sky in an aeroplane, 
study their neighborhood from the 
air, even indulge in air bumps and tail 
spins. All the material has been ap- 
proved by aviation experts and where 
it is necessary to introduce technical 
aviation terms, an attempt has been 
made to give them clear understanding 
through the textual content. There is a 
glossary of terms. The “Things to Do” 
at the end of each chapter provide 
excellent silent-reading checks, com- 
bined with creative activities that will 
carry over into the pupils’ free time. 
The book is suited to the third, fourth 
and fifth-grade levels. 


Reading for Nature Study 


Ant Hills and Soap Bubbles. By Mary 
Geisler Phillips. Illustrated. 265 Pages. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. $.92 

Spider Webs and Sunflowers. By Mary 
Geisler Phillips. Illustrated. 257 Pages. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. $.88 

Honey Bees and Fairy Dust. By Mary 
Geisler Phillips. Illustrated. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. $.88 


Tie purposeful supplementary 
reader was never so popular as at the 
present. Those stories adapted in 
vocabulary for a special grade or 
grades and carrying their teaching 
message with skill and interest are be- 
ing read by children in and out of 
school, during holiday time as well as in 
the classroom. There is a reason for this. 
The supplementary reader in science, 
literature, geography or history must 
be prepared by a specialist in its 
subject. It needs the touch of vision 
that sets children’s literature apart 
from any other. The reading content 
must be within the intellectual grasp 
of the child’s stage of development. 
Parents as well as school boards are 
considering the supplementary-reader 
output critically. Fulfilling these rigid 
requirements, and of timely interest at 
this season of the year, come readers 
that help boys and girls become better 
acquainted with outdoors. 

Mrs. Phillips, who wrote the titles 
we list here, shares her scientific 
interests with her husband, who has 
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recently been Chief Apiarist of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and always, through his re- 
search at Cornell University, one of the 
country’s leading entymologists. There 
are two child characters in the books 
who are transported magically to the 
small world of grasses and the hive, 
but the insects retain their normal 
characteristics. 

The scene of “Ant Hills and Soap 
Bubbles” is set in Pennsylvania, during 
Betsy’s and Jimmy’s summer vacation. 
They make the acquaintance of a soap- 
bubble elf who changes them into ants 
and takes them to see several ant col- 
onies where they find a marvelously 
directed and intelligent organization. 
They see an ant cemetery and dump. 
They witness a battle between some red 
and black ants; a flood in an ant colony 
and the evacuation of the whole colony; 
and the nuptial flight of prince and 
princess ants. The children become 
acquainted with a professor who is an 
authority on ants, and see his speci- 
mens of rare honey ants, mushroom 
growers, ant farmers and soldier ants. 


Strange spiders and their skilled 
weaving are presented in the same 
way, in “Spider Webs and Sunflowers.” 
A great patterned web the children 
discovered stretched between tall sun- 
flowers gives the book its title. Co- 
coons, spinnerets and spinning tubes; 
various kinds of spiders, as the jump- 
ing, crab, grass, running, ballooning 
and turret are described and illustrated. 


In “Honey Bees and Fairy Dust,” 
Jimmy and Betsy make the acquaint- 
ance of a fairy who turns them into 
bees and takes them through a beehive. 
On one excursion they watch the con- 
struction of a comb; on another they 
see the queén bee laying eggs, and they 
go through the bee nurseries; they join 
in a swarm; they follow the career of a 
worker bee; and they witness the kill- 
ing of the drones. Since the children 
are good friends of an apiarist on the 
farm which they are visiting, they also 
follow his care of the bees and help him 
take out and pack honey, start a new 
hive, and house the bees for the winter. 
Preceding each chapter, Mrs. Phillips 
has written some charming rhymes 
about the habits of the bee. 


Checking the Year’s Work 


Report Cards for Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary Grades. Rowna Hansen. 24 
Pages. Leaflet 41. United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Office of Education. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 3.10 


The Modern School Achievement Tests. 
By Arthur I. Gates and Associates. 
32 Pages. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York. $7.20 per one hundred. 


Ix SPITE of the fact that the 
accepted checks and tests in use in the 
schools for the last decade have been 
this year subjected to a certain amount 
of criticism, so far as infallibility is 
concerned, some form of reporting on 
pupil attainment is necessary. The 
pamphlet on report cards for the 
kindergarten and elementary school 
which has been issued by the Office of 
Education, and Dr. Gates’ “Modern 
School Achievement Tests,” are alike 
in that they represent the thought of 
many minds on this important matter. 
They are also similar in that they 
recognize the need for more elastic 
methods of measuring the school 
development of children. It is achieve- 
ment, rather than intelligence quotient 
at a certain time, which we should 
consider. The child’s unified personality 
as determined by his physical condi- 
tion, his home surroundings, his emo- 
tional reactions to the school and his 
possibilities for growth are the impor- 
tant considerations in any school- 
applied test. 


HANSEN'S study recognizes 
the need for sending home some kind 
of reporting which will be satisfying 
and understandable to parents. She 
has grouped report cards that have 
been found satisfactory in various 
public-school systems, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Each reporting has a 
particular slant that recommends it. 
Health, exceptional work, the formation 
of good habits, suggested home activi- 
ties, qualities leading to citizenship, 
and other notations of special interest 
to parents are made. While no type of 
report card is recommended, it is read- 
ily seen that any school could from 
comparison and recognition of indi- 
vidual needs construct a report card 
suitable for parent-school co-operation, 
and for better understanding of the 


child. 


Dr. Gates and his large working 
committee, in their test booklet, em- 
phasize the child’s organic growth. Ten 
tests in reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
health, language usage, geography 
and science are offered. These ‘‘ Mod- 
ern School Achievement Tests” are 
planned: 

To help discover the need for indi- 
vidual and group remedial teaching. 


To help discover the need for vary 
ing individual programs. 

To aid in evaluating the status of 
achievement in class, school, and school 
systems. 

To aid in classifying pupils. 

From these aims it is readily seen 
that a new word in testing has been 
spoken. We are applying the test to 
ourselves, to the school, and to the 
whole educational structure rather 
than to a pupil at one isolated mo- 
ment of his development. 


By Air to Polands School 
(Continued from page 6) 


new girls’ schools are being built, 
similar to our institutions, for teaching 
home economics; self government and 
individual time tables are being intro- 
duced, and the existing schools for boys 
are being modernized. 

The Polish Ministry of Education 
enacted legislation for infant schools 
for children between four and seven, 
and for elementary schools for children 
between seven and fourteen. The 
former are not mandatory but parents 
usually co-operate by sending their 
young children to these schools. All 
children within the age limits must 
attend the elementary schools. The 
latest statistics at our disposal show no 
less than 85,000 children attending the 
infant schools. 

Cieszkowski, the philosopher and 
educator, is the authority for the fol- 
lowing statement: “‘As the soil must 
be fertilized before the seed is sown, so 
must the mind of a child be prepared 
to receive the benefits of learning.” 
Conscious of the importance of this 
kind of education, the “Benevolent 
Society,”’ as early as 1840, established 
the first infant school. Later the three 
dominating powers allowed the Poles 
to operate similar schools which proved 
to be educationally impractical and 
unsound. The Poles simply looked 
after the health of the younger children 
and secretly taught Polish history, 
literature and language to the others. 
At the end of the World War the 
Ministry of Education set about to 
make an intelligent organization of 
these schools, “‘to teach the child to 
live before we teach it to read,” in the 
words of Cieszkowski. 

Today these infant schools, modeled 
somewhat along the lines of our kinder- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Speaks 


from the February 
meeting at Washington, D. C., of the 
National Education Association voiced 
the message of the American Schools 
to the public. Speakers and reports 
were unanimous in presenting a policy 
of loyalty to the Nation’s children. 
Drastic economy must make way for 
vision in education; this was the unani- 
mous reply of school executives to 
those who would eliminate cultural 
departments from the schools and re- 
duce the teaching force. 

Florence E. Hale, President of the 
National Education Association, ad- 
dressed the Department on “The 
Intangible in Education.”’ She said in 
part: “We are confronted with the 
question of whether or not music and 
art and perhaps fine literature are 
luxuries in the school curriculum which 
may be omitted without great damage 
to the welfare of the child.” 

In defending these “intangible”’ sub- 
jects, Miss Hale said that, first of all, 
the critic must answer the question of 
the aim of education which, she said, 
is “to teach a child how to live.” It 
is generally realized, she declared, that 
most of the “valued things in the 
world as honor, love, and reverence are 
virtues hard to describe.” So it is with 
these subjects, she continued, when, 
“In these days with the noise and per- 
plexities and the rushing life we lead, 
it is absolutely necessary that, in our 
education, we teach our children to 
build up resources within themselves.” 

John Dewey, teacher and philos- 
opher, made a plea for education that 
would result in better socialization of 
our race. 

“One of the functions of education 
is to equip individuals to see the moral 
defects of existing social arrangements 
and to take an active concern in 
bettering conditions,” he said in part. 

“Our schools have failed notably and 
lamentably in that regard. It is ‘un- 
patriotic’ to point out or even to admit 
that there are any weak spots in our 
institutions and habits and to suggest 
that there are matters in which we 
might learn from other countries. 
There has been a heavy pall of ‘hush- 
hush’ imposed upon teachers and the 
easy way for them, the way of inertia, has 
been to become ‘yes’ men and women. 


“Certain traditions in religion, mor- 
als, economics and politics are still 
nominally held by the mass of adults, 
men and women, and they are taught 
in schools. But the actual movements 
of social life are contrary to these 
traditions. They contradict and under- 


FLORENCE HALE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


mine them. We believe one thing in 
words and to a considerable extent in 
sentiment. We believe another in our 
deeds. 

“The split prevents the older tra- 
ditions from giving us guidance, while 
they retain enough hold on people’s 
minds so that they are not replaced by 
any other collective ideas. 

“Our tradition in economics and in- 
dustry is that of rugged individualism. 
We are taught to believe that all start 


equal in the economic race, without: 


any external handicaps being imposed 
on any persons, and that reward and 
victory go to those of superior personal 
energy, ability, industry. and thrift. 
These things may have been true once, 
they are not true now. Industry is 
mainly collective and corporate today, 
and economic opportunities are de- 
pendent upon collective conditions, as 


hundreds of unemployed men and 
women, graduates of technical schools, 
testify at this moment.” 


A SIMILAR plea for the study of 
economic problems in the public schools, 
was made by Dr. Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago, before the 
general assembly. 

“We teach pupils in our elementary 
schools to compute taxes, but we don’t 
tell them about taxes,” he stated. “We 
teach pupils in the high schools the 
history of ancient States and their 
problems, but we dare not discuss the 
urgent present-day problem of who 
shall own public utilities.” 

To make the schools instruments for 
the spread of social-mindedness, Dr. 
Judd called for an “educational foun- 
dation which shall be the center of co- 
operative studies and of co-operative 
action,” whose functions would be 
“the study of the internal problems of 
the schools and the development of a 
clear understanding of the relation of 
the schools to industry, business and 
politics.” 

Recognition of our Washington Bi- 
centennial thought was made by 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, N. Y., in an 
address at Old Christ Church. 

“To us is coming with increasing 
clearness the conviction that the sole 
purpose and defense of our free public 
schools system is to realize the fulfill- 
ment of the dreams and ambitions of 
George Washington. 

“The educators of the country can 
best pay tribute to Washington by a 
quickening of our faith in the great 
essentials for which Washington stood 
and a strengthening of our hearts to 
go forward and realize these essentials 
in the youth of America,” Dr. Weet 
said. 

This note of nationalism was also 
sounded by Dr. Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Illinois, who looked back to the infancy 
of education on this continent and paid 
tribute to Thomas Jefferson as the one 
man-“ who saw the matter more clearly 
and acted more directly and more 
effectively to bring about the estab- 
lishment of this wide-flung system of 
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free schools than any other one man.” 
Dr. Blair reviewed Jefferson’s efforts 
on behalf of education in the colonies, 
depicting how that patriot foresaw 
a truly national education for the build- 
ing of citizens who were, in fact, heirs 
apparent to the American seat of 
government. 

Addressing himself to Jefferson’s 
principle that education should be pro- 
vided for “every boy and girl,” Dr. 
Blair said that present-day educators 
might well question whether current 
education is that broadly applicable. 

“We found,” Dr. Blair asserted, “a 
scrap heap of humanity accumulating 
along the highway of human progress. 
In that heap were children with dis- 
torted bodies, with blind eyes, with deaf 
ears, and palsied tongues, children with 
feeble minds. They were calling to us 
asking if they belonged to the ‘every 
child’ category and the question con- 
stantly recurred, what obligation does 
the Nation and the several States owe 
to these unfortunate children? 

“The last fifteen years have seen a 
marked expanse in the opportunity 
afforded by public education to this 
group of physical defectives. We have 
established classes for the blind and 
near blind, for the deaf and dumb, for 
the infirm of body, in most of our Com- 
monwealths. We are trying to educate 
every child, every boy and girl, what- 
ever may be his physical condition, and 
we have not yet stopped with the mere 
youth. The States have made provision 
for the education of the adult blind and 
the adult deaf. Thus we have been ap- 
proaching the conception that educa- 
tion in a democracy is of all the people, 
by all the people and for all the 
people.” 


Laisvre provided by more effi- 
cient industry was discussed. Dr. 
William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, declared 
the only hope of the people in coping 
with the problem of increasing leisure 
is education. 

need a new kind of education,” 
Dr. Russell declared. school- 
masters should understand this world 
into which our pupils go, should realize 
that getting a living will occupy not so 
great a share of time as it once did, and 
that far more time will be given for 
other pursuits. Our children from the 
time that they are small must, not only 
come to understand but actually be- 
come habituated to the gateways to 
true and lasting enjoyment. It is a 
matter of music and art, or literature 
and drama, or plays and games, or 


politics, or supplementary hobbies and 
avocations.” 

Dr. George B. Cutten, President of 
Colgate College, said leisure must em- 
brace two qualities; “First, play in or- 
der to relieve strain, and second, recrea- 
tion to build up our bodies so that they 
will be prepared to meet the strain.” 

Mrs. John K. Norton, associate 
director of research in the National 
Education Association, urged the con- 
struction of school buildings that are 
“‘as beautiful and as useful as intelli- 
gence and care can make them.”’ Thus, 
she contended, children can have an 
affection for their school environment 
and through this sentiment “the physi- 
cal resources of the school”’ can be used 
to advantage in character education. 

In reporting on the value of motion 
pictures in the schools, Dr. F. Dean 
McClusky, President of the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, said: 

“Of all the source material to be 
drawn on, none appeals more to the 
imagination than those-actual record- 
ings of human activity which the news- 
reel companies have been gathering 
from the four corners of the world over 
a period of thirty years.” 

Aside from these preserved pictures 
of actual events, Dr. McClusky cited 
many of the dramatic productions in 
which great epics of history have been 
studiously reincarnated as “treasures 
for the schoolroom.”’ 

** Modern education,”’ Dr. McClusky 
declared, ““chas become very complex. 
It is the fashion to criticize its methods 
and practices. Terrific pressure is being 
brought to bear on educators to train 
children in all phases of modern life. 
Present methods will not suffice for that 
accomplishment. Only through the 
greater efficiency of visual aids can the 
curriculum be expanded to accomplish 
the desired goal. The vital need will be 
integration of the varied subject matter 
and that will increasingly become the 
function of the teacher.” 


grave concern over 
the increasing rate of criminality 
among the young, David Snedden, 
Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chal- 
lenged educators to find a solution. 
He said: 

“We spend more dollars on public 
schools, we have more of our youth in 
high schools and colleges than all the 
rest of the world together. Quantita- 
tively, we have gone far. 

“But the actual achievements of our 
millions of learners seem to fall sadly 
short of popular expectations. Perhaps 


our schools have helped to reduce old- 
fashioned criminality, but in the mean- 
time automobiles and machine guns and 
prohibition have made new kinds of 
crime immensely profitable and mod- 
erately safe.” 

The “model pupil” in school may 
prove to be a veritable “Peck’s Bad 
Boy” outside, educators were told by 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who emphasized the need for 
more effective home-school relation- 
ships. 

Taking sharp exception to the views 
of those who advocate letting the child 
do as it pleases, Dr. Myers said school 
and home must co-operate in instilling 
character controls almost from infancy. 

Unless this process is continuous and 
started in the home, Dr. Myers pointed 
out, the child who is good in the school 
group may “run wild” once he is out- 
side the schoolroom. Traditional dis- 
ciplinary methods, Dr. Myers added, 
too often lay stress only on being 
“found out” without inculcating the 
ideal of doing right. 

Dr. Myers spoke of the great in- 
crease in “acquisitive crime” despite 
the increasing amounts spent to train 
the young along the paths of good 
citizenship. He also criticized the ef- 
fectiveness of honor systems and said 
they placed a premium on bearing 
tales. 

Proper feeding of children was viewed 
as of basic importance in the building 
of good citizens by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
and chairman of the White House 
conference. 

Dr. Wilbur declared that one of the 
great problems in child nutrition is 
“to try to assist the American mother 
in making the job of proper feeding a 
simple one instead of a complicated 
one.”’ He compared the nutrition field 
to the political one in that there is 
a great deal of information that is un- 
reliable, and opined that “misfeeding 
rather than lack of food has been a 
strong contributing cause to mal- 
nutrition of children.” 

“Properly nourished children,” the 
Secretary of the Interior told the eco- 
nomics teachers, “will result in better 
citizens as they grow up, and they will 
be in a better position to resist disease, 
especially the nervous ones. The ther- 
mometer of good nutrition in children 
is happiness.” 

Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association. 
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By Air to Poland’s School 
(Continued from page 51) 


gartens, are divided into two classes, 
those for children between four and 
five, and the other for the older ones. 
The health of the child is paramount 
in the minds of the Polish authorities. 
The Poles, desiring to make good 
citizens of these young children, em- 
phasize health teaching and frequent 
physical examinations of all the chil- 
dren with unusual thoroughness. 

Let us visit an infant school in 
Warsaw. Here we see a group of clean, 
healthy children whose mothers go to 
business to help support the family. 
About the room are tables where the 
children learn many kinds of handi- 
craft. The young pupils learn to sing, 
dance, draw and model. By doing 
these things they adjust themselves to 
their environment and learn to work 
and play together. At all times the 
teacher permits the child to satisfy his 
curiosity by letting him originate with 
either the equipment or apparatus. The 
whole scheme of Polish preschool edu- 
cation seems to be to give the child an 
opportunity to express his inner self, 
his individuality, and acquire a citizen- 
ship consciousness. 


Tx children who complete the 
infant schools automatically enter the 
elementary schools which are com- 
pulsory for pupils between seven and 
fourteen. Instead of spending eight 
years in these schools, the child com- 
pletes the prescribed work in seven 
years. It must be remembered that the 
high schools require five years as com- 
pared with our four. Consequently a 
Polish child spends as much time in 
school as the American child. 

During the World War and the 
Polish-Bolshevik War thousands of 
buildings were destroyed. The school- 
houses, prior to these wars, were in- 
adequate, especially in Russian Poland. 
When Poland became a free and in- 
dependent nation her first problem 
was to build homes and her second 
to provide school buildings. These 
great problems have been satisfactorily 
solved by the Polish people. The popu- 
lation of Poland is increasing annually 
by approximately one-half million peo- 
ple. This increase causes the Polish 
officials much concern regarding the 
construction of schools and the training 
of teachers. 

The curricula of the elementary 
schools of Poland and those of America 
are alike in some ways and unlike in 

(Continued on page 64) 


Town Life in the Social 
Studies 


(Continued from page 9) 


paper. Use these when depositing 
money in cash register. 

2. Use real money. 

c. Make an ice box. 

1. Make from cardboard box. Cut 
the lid of the box in two. This 
makes two doors for the front. 
Another piece of cardboard may 
be used for the shelf. 

d. Make trucks that deliver the gro- 
ceries. 

e. Draw, model or make people so 
scenes can be made of people buying 
and selling. 

3. Merchandise. 

a. Vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc., made 
of clay and painted with water 
colors or calcimine. 

b. Canned goods, cereals, boxes, etc., 
can be made in different ways: 

J. Pictures cut from magazines, 
pasted on cardboard with props 
back of them so they will stand 
up. 

. Smalt round pieces of wood with 
labels cut from can pasted on. 
3. Made from construction paper 
and rolled into cylinders. 


c. A bunch of bananas can be made by ~ 


cutting separately from colored 
paper and fastening to a stem made 
by rolling and twisting a piece of 
brown wrapping paper. 

d. Sand can be used in place of sugar 
and salt. 

e. For flour make little bags, and print 
the names of the flour on them with 
crayons. Fill the sacks with excel- 
sior or sand. 

f. Make advertisements for different 
articles on sale. 

g. Make premium signs such as “Free 
with the purchase of three bars of P 
and G soap.” 

h. Make price tags. 

i. Make bargain signs. 

Ill. Play store. 
Children play buying and selling. They 
handle real money and make change. 
IV. Illustrate on world map showing where 
things come from. For example: Cut out 

a banana and paste it on map where 

found. These may be secured from 

McKinley Publishing Company, Ran- 

stead Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for 

25 cents. The maps are about 26” x 48”. 

V. Charts. 
A. Questions children might ask: 
1. What does banana plant look like? 


2. Do banana plants grow from seeds? 


3. Where do they grow? 
4. Why don’t we raise bananas? 
5. How do we get the bananas? 
6. How are the bananas taken from the 
trees? 
B. Vocabulary chart. 

C. Reading charts, outgrowth of lan- 
guage lesson. Illustrate. Examples: 
Our visit to the grocery store. 

We visited the grocery store. 


The store was very clean. 
All of the clerks wore white aprons. 


OuTCOMES 
I. Habits and skills. 
A. Co-operation when working on a big 
activity. 
B. Ability to carry a task to completion. 
C. Opportunity to work on large-size 
construction. 
D. Ability to move quietly in room. 
{. Ability to work with others. 
F. Develops the meaning of numbers. 
G. Learn the value of coins. 
H. Learn names and brands of various 
articles. 
I. Develop power in estimating values. 
J. Habit of offering and accepting sug- 
gestions. 
K. Use of new words. 
L. Organize pictures for posters, charts 
and booklets. 
M. Courtesy of grocer and customer. 
II. Attitudes and appreciations. 
A. Advantages of a good store. 
B. Appreciation of close relationship of 
farmer and grocer. 
C. Desire to become efficient clerks. 
D. Appreciation of service rendered by 
the grocer. 
E. Appreciation of 
transportation. 
F. Attitude of respect for a respectful 
person. 
Ill. Knowledges. 
A. History. 

1. Dependence of grocer and town 
people upon farmer. 

2. Progression of store. 

B. Geography. 

1. Classification of store products. 

2. Where we get them. 

3. Under what conditions grown. 

4. Ability to name workers who supply 
food to the community. 

5. Ability to use following geographic 
terms: climate, food, manufacture, 
rainfall, country, weather. 

6. Values of transportation to farmer, 
grocer and people in general. 

C. Reading. 
. Charts. 
. Bulletin board. 
Good-News corner. 
. Dictionary with picture, word or 
sentence. 
5. Advertisements and signs. 
D. Language. 
1. Free oral discussion. 
2. Oral conversation between clerk 
and customers. 
3. Original poems. 
4. Original stories. 
E. Hygiene. 
1. Cleanliness of storekeepers, of store 
and contents. 
F. Arithmetic. 
1. Accurate measurements for building. 
2. Judgment of shapes. 
3, Counting change. 
4. Figuring bills. 
5. Forming original problems. 
Example: On Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday the grocery store will sell 
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peaches marked five cents each at 
three for a dime. How much is saved? 
G. Music. 
1. In Candy Land. 
2. Animal Crackers. 
“Rural Song Book.” 
. The Grocery Store. 
. The Rice Fields. 
. Planting Rice. 
““Musiec Hour, Second Book.” 


The Circus Is Coming 
(Continued from page 11) 


difficult animals were cut from card- 
board. A chairman, who chose his 
committee, was appointed for making 
each kind of animal. All animals, of 
whatever material they had been made, 
were painted with show-card colors. 
The children enjoyed painting bright- 
colored blankets on the elephants, 
camels and horses, and gay costumes 
on the clowns and riders. The parade 
was arranged in the sand table. Some 
of the children carved animals, prin- 
cipally seals, lions, and _ elephants, 
from soap, but since these were not in 
proportion to the other animals we did 
not use them in our parade. 


By, THIS time the children had 
become so interested in hunting up 
new information about the various 
animals to tell the other children at 
school, that we decided to let different 
children choose any animal they liked, 
find out all they could about it, and 
then report to the class. They found 
their information in the World Book, 
Book of Knowledge, Home-University 
Book Shelf, or any other set of chil- 
dren’s reference books available. Here 
are a few of these reports: 

1. The giraffe is the tallest of all 
animals. It has two horns on its head. 
It eats grass and leaves. It never 
makes a sound. It never lies down. It 
can go for days without water. 

2. The seal lives where it is cold. 
It is often hunted by the Eskimos for 
its fine coat. Many of them are cap- 
tured and trained to do tricks like 
dogs. They learn quickly. 

3. The lion is often called “‘The 
King of Beasts,” but he is not the most 
dangerous animal. He lives in the tall 
grasses because that is where he finds 
his food. He eats the animals that 
come to eat the grass. After lions are 
taken to the zoo, they change color 
from a greenish gray to a light brown. 

The music teacher taught the chil- 
dren several songs. One of these, 
“The Circus Came to Our Town,” 


was dramatized. Other songs were 
“The Clown” and “The Circus” from 
Progressive Music Series, Book 1; 
“Animal Crackers” and “The Ele- 
phant” from Music Hour, Book 1. 

We dramatized “The Bear Who 
Played Soldier” from the Bobbs- 
Merrill Readers, Book 2, for part of an 
auditorium program. Lantern slides 
were made of the animals, and the 
children were greatly thrilled to see 
their own drawings on the screen. 

We made booklets of “Our Circus 
Rhymes” and “Our Circus Riddles,” 
which were part of the English work 
connected with the unit. The rhymes, 
especially, called forth a great deal 
of enthusiasm and fun. For example: 


1. I saw a lion in a cage 
He jumped about and roared 
with rage. 

2. I saw a tall spotted giraffe 
His long neck made me laugh 
and laugh. 

3. The clown I saw was big and fat 
He had a dish pan for a hat. 

4. The zebra was all black and white 
He was a funny, funny sight. 

5. I saw a red and yellow clown 
He danced so hard that he fell 


down. 


Some of the children’s riddles were: 

1. I have a hump on my back. I am 
brown. On the desert men ride me 
instead of horses. I can go for days 
without water. Who am I? 

2. My name means “ Water Horse.” 
I lie in the water for hours with only 
my snout sticking out. Who am I? 


As OUR excursion, we visited 
the Zoo, where the keeper told the 
children all about the animals and 
fed them while we were there. This 
visit furnished material for several 
English lessons. Among other things, 
we wrote and mailed a letter thanking 
the keeper of the Zoo. 

As a conclusion for our circus unit, 
we decided to entertain another room 
in the building. Invitations were 
written. Several children had clown 
suits, and there were a bear costume 
and a dress suit with a tall hat in the 
building. The children made elephant 
suits from gray cambric. Besides 
circus songs, poems, and stories, there 
was a parade with stunts by the ani- 
mals, and the clowns danced some of 
our physical-education folk games. 

The outcomes of this unit may be 
summarized to include: 

1. More interest and skill in silent 
reading, and some knowledge of where 
to find desired information. 


2. Desire to do best work in order 
to interest and entertain others, as, 
reading stories, making pictures, paint- 
ing. 

3. English: 

Oral. Telling stories in an interesting 
way. 

Written. Correct way to write para- 
graphs, letters, and poetry, using 
proper indentation, capitalization, mar- 
gin. 

4. Good audience situation. 

5. Manipulative skill. 

6. Practice in creative verse, art, 
handwork. 

7. Interest in people who are “dif- 
ferent” from us. 

8. Much information about appear- 
ance, habits, and characteristics of 
circus animals. 

9. Desirable attitudes and _ social 
traits, such as co-operative activity, 
consideration for the rights of others, 
sharing pleasure, unselfish recognition 
of superior work and appreciation for 
the work of others, kindness to pets 
and caged animals. 
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Tell Them True Stories ary 
(Continued from page 16) Name of Story Title of Book or Magazine Publisher Placement 
Probable Davip 
i Grade “David, the Giant “Hero Tales from His- Winston 2or3 
Name of Story Title of Book_or Magazine Publisher Placement Killer” tory ” Burnham 
JAMES Warts a “David, the Shepherd Newson, “Reader,” |= Newson 2 or 3 
“James Watts and “ Reading and Living,”’ Scribner's 3 Who Became King” Book II 
the Tea Kettle” Hill, Lyman and 
Moore, Book I 
, “Joseph, the Ruler’ New Elson “Reader,” Scott Foresman 2 or 3 
LutTHER BurRBANK Book III Co. 
**Luther Burbank” “Reader,” Book III, American Book $8 
Ww hite and Haw- Co. Other History Stories 
thorne Tas D 
Jean Henri Fasrit — — 
“The Man Who Made _ St. Nicholas, Vol. 52 
Insects Famous” — 
EvizaBeTH FRYE 
Musicians and Artists “The Angel of the “Every Inch a King” Penn Publish- 3 
FRANz SCHUBERT Prisons ing Co. 
“A Boy of Old Vienna” “Educating by Story World BookCo. 2or$ Kine JoHN 
Telling,” Catherine “King John and the “Fifty Famous Stories American Book 2 or 3 
Dunlap Cather Abbot” Retold,” Baldwin Co. 
the Singing St. Nicholas, Vol. 55 2or3 
- p “King Alfred and the “Fifty Famous Stories American Book 1, 2,3 
LEONARDO Da \ “ct * Cakes” Retold,” Baldwin Co. 
The Man Who Was St. Nicholas, March, 2ors “ Alfred, the Saxon “Hero Tales from His- Winston 1 or2 
Left-Handed” 1924 King” tory,” Burnham 
Epwarp McDowe.. “The King Who Let New Winston “Read- Winston 1 or 2 
“A New-World Poet St. Nicholas, January, 8 the Cakes Burn” ers,” Book III 
of Sound” 1921 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 
JENNY Linn “Frederick the Great” St. Nicholas, October, 3 
“A Real Fairy Tale” St. Nicholas, October, 3 1909 
1920 Peter THEGREAT 
( a A “ Peter the Great” St. Nicholas, October, 3 
“The Wonder Child St. Nicholas, October, 2or3 1908 
of Warsaw” 1916 
ALEXANDER 
“ua, Alexander, the Boy “Hero Tales from His- Winston 3 
The Deaf Musician — October, 2ors Who Conquered the _ tory,” Burnham 
Rosa BonnEeur 
“The Tomboy from St. Nicholas, August, 2or3 CHARLEMAGNE 
Bordeaux” 1914 “Charlemagne” “Hero Tales from His- Winston 3 
Mosaar tory,” Burnham 
“When Mozart Raced St. Nicholas, August, 2or3 WILLIAM OF NORMANDY 
with Marie 1914 ** William of Nor- “Hero Tales from His- Winston 3 
Antoinette” mandy” tory,” Burnham 
ANGELO ; RicHARD THE Lion-HEARTED 
Michael Angelo St. Nicholas, April, 2or3 “TL ion-Hearted Rich- “Hero Tales from His- Winston g 
1908 ard and Wolf-Hearted __tory,”” Burnham 
John” 
Bible Characters 
Mosgs JouHn WANAMAKER 
“ Moses” “Hero Tales from His- Winston 1,2,3 “John Wanamaker, Child Story “Reader,” Lyons and 3 
tory,” S. Burnham Merchant” Book 4 Carnahan 
“Moses, the Prince Newson “ Reader,” Newson 2or3 ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Who BecameaShep- _ Book II “* Andrew Carnegie, St. Nicholas, Vol. 53 3 
herd” Philanthropist” 


Wrapping Paper 
and Crayons 


No CHILD need lack opportunity 
for art expression because materials 
are not available, is the opinion of the 
Child Study Association of America. 
Some of the simplest, least expensive 
materials are among the most usable. 
The children who attend Summer Play 
Schools, conducted by the Association 
find new uses for brown wrapping 
paper. One group pasted pieces of it 
together and made a frieze for a school 
wall which they painted to represent a 
view of Manhattan skyscrapers they 


had recently observed. Another group 
spread paper on the floor and made 
stage sets for their play, “The History 
of Transportation.”’ One such picture 
was the old DeWitt Clinton engine, 
another an airplane. Wound on two 
rods, a moving-picture story of early 
Dutch life was also unfolded in color. : 

Unbleached muslin is another stimu- 
lating medium of expression. When 
crayons or paints are used, it makes 
effective wall hangings, curtains, and 
once when linoleum cuts were applied, 
a whole story of Egyptian life was told 
on a yard of material. 

Wood from grocery boxes may also 
be used. Packing boxes become houses 


which can be decorated and painted 
after one has hunted up pictures. 
Cheese boxes have been converted into 
covered wagons and trains, butter tubs 
into drums and cigar boxes into 
ukuleles. In one school, children used 
boxes to mark out a study of their 
city’s significant buildings and later 
placed them on a map of streets made 
from paper, pasted together in large 
sheets. 

These are only a few examples of 
how homely materials may be used in a 
creative way. With crayons and paints 
provided, children can use inexpensive 
everyday materials for excellent ar- 
tistic results. 
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Pageantry for Primary 
Grades 


(Continued from page 13) 


the vest. A wrist band often gives the 
effect of a sleeve. 

Because of the control of heat and 
light, I much prefer the indoor stage 
and setting for child pageantry. There 
are few places where the effect of 
outdoor settings is really admirable. 
Wind, rain, glaring sun, chilliness, all 
contribute to make audience and play- 
ers uncomfortable. Often white lights 
and throwing over the whole scene a 
red glow or a blue moonlight haze add 
more than all the realities of the out- 
door setting. 

Some teachers have hesitated to use 
pageantry because of a feeling that the 
music must be that of a large orchestra. 
The action of the pageant is of the 
greatest importance in the scene and 
effective music can be produced with 
victrola and piano. Removing of all 
shoes lessens noise of the stage and 
improves the whole sound effect. 

Aside from the full pageant we have 
used ten-minute units in carnivals, 
and the primary department had its 
share here, sometimes making up or 
creating their own scene. The activities 


now known as mimetic play, operettas, 
musical pantomimes, dramatic songs, 
are all outgrowths of the pageant and 
are coming to be known as the pag- 
eantry of ideas. Perhaps I should say 
that these have always been an im- 
portant part of primary work and that 
the application of the name is all that 
is new. 


A Projectin Pioneer History 
(Continued from page 17) 


etc. Maps for booklets should include 
Wilderness Road and settlement. 


History. Discussion of desire or need 
of the early Americans for additional 
territory. 

Conditions in the new territory. 
Attitude of the Indians. Claims of the 
French and British. The probable 
result if the pioneers had not entered 
that territory at that time. 

Boone’s special fitness for pioneering. 
Other notable pioneers of the same 
period and territory; James Robertson, 
John Sevier, George Rogers Clark, etc. 


Suggestive History Outline 

Time. 1775, immediately preceding 
Revolutionary period. 

Route. Through Cumberland Gap. 
Wilderness Road (old Warrior Path and 
buffalo trails). 

Personnel. Thirty-one men, including 
Boone. 

Equipment. Horses, cattle, seeds, 
tools, weapons. 

Settlement. Thirty log houses within 
a stockade, with four watch towers. 
Backs of houses formed part of stockade 
wall. 

Situation and developments. Boone, 
restless in too-crowded settlements, 
wanted to settle the fertile land of 
Kentucky which he had previously 
explored. 

An Indian war was about to com- 
mence. Kentucky, “dark and bloody 
ground,” would be the battle ground. 

The people were all gathered in the 
nearest forts and Boone was made 
captain over all. 

After the defeat of the Indians the 
Governor of Virginia obtained from 
them their title to all land south of 
the Ohio River. 

Chief Dragging-Canoe almost de- 
feated this accomplishment by his fight 
against it because his people, the 


What is more picturesque, more colorful than a Dutch 


Scene from Old Holland? 


CREATIVE ART-— 
DUTCH FRIEZE 


By HELEN DExTER DOANE 


@ Presents a most charming Dutch project, worked out in beautiful color and 
simple, artistic design. It consists of twelve double plates, size 12 x 18, printed in 
outline, to be colored, cut and pasted into a handsome frieze — or the original 
outlines may be used as patterns for tracing in making a frieze of any length. 


@ When the parts are assembled a delightful poster is produced, illustrating the 
dress, activities and environment of the Dutch people. Includes a large repro- 
duction of the complete frieze in colors, providing a guide to construction and 
coloring. This isa projen' so interesting in its conception, so beautiful in its result, 
that every teacher will find it a real stimulus to creative art work of unusual 


quality and satisfaction. 


CREATIVE ART-—DUTCH FRIEZE 


Twelve double plates, color suggestion sheet 
and directions, in portfolio. 


Price, 80 Cents 


Why not equip each Classroom with a 
Pencil Sharpener that “feeds itself’? 


The PREMIER {new} 


— all of ‘‘APSCO’S”’ appreciated QUALITY, with 
the famous “‘APSCO"’ Cutters, deeply undercut and 
hollow ground to a razor edge— PLUS — the AUTO- 
MATIC FEEDING DEVICE, originated by 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago 
San Francisco Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 


“*APSCO,”’ which saves ALL PENCIL WASTE 


MAY, 1932 


and eliminates all possibility of broken points and 
uneven sharpening. 


““APSCO'S"’ Automatic Feed guarantees perfect points 
because the pencil is fed with exact accuracy to the cen- 
ter of the cutters with just the right amount of pressure. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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The most effective art 
project you can introduce 
in your school is the 

making of marionettes— 


Any teacher can now carry out 
this project effectively with sim- 
ple, definite instructions for 
every detail of puppets, mecha- 
nism and stage, by following the 
patterns in this new portfolio. 


MARGARET L MILLEY 


MARIONETTES 


IN THE SCHOOL 
By Margaret L. Milley 


A collection of seventeen plates of de- 
signs — so simple, so comprehensive that 
any teacher, with no previous knowledge 
of the subject, can feadily instruct her 
class how to successfully construct ar- 
tistic, workable Marionettes — how to 
build the stage, and how to operate the 
puppets for the performance of any 
desired action. 


The whole plan has been worked out 
with tremendous success by Miss Milley 
and her own pupils. It is not theoretical, 
but is a definite, simple, workable plan 
which has been tried and proven until 
every detail is perfected. 


The value of the Marionette show is 
obvious. It is a group project in which 
every pupil does some part of the work, 
and in which every pupil is enthusiasti- 
cally interested. 

Many teachers have introduced Mar- 
ionette projects in their schools — thou- 
sands of others will welcome the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this new material to 
emphasize the lessons of basic literature, 
historical events, music, English and cre- 
ative art through the delightful, interest- 
ing Marionette method. 


Marionettes in School 60c 


17 plates and illustrated booklet, 
in portfolio 


Order this new and helpful set 
of material today 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Cherokees, were constantly being 
driven farther and farther back from 
their hunting ground. 

Chief Cornstalk was another leader 
of their Indian enemies. 


Art. Drawings of gourd dippers, 
candlesticks, warming pan, fireplace, 
well-curb and sweep, a quill pen, old- 
type bench, hourglass, canoe, scythe, 
sickle, pewter pitcher, log cabin, buffalo. 


Paper Cutting (for lower grades). 
Log cabin (to be colored with brown 
crayons), fireplace, hourglass, canoe 
(also from folded paper), turkey and 
buffalo. 


Decoration for Room. Log cabins, 
tepees, men and women in pioneer garb, 
animals, as bear, deer, buffalo; turkeys 
and other designs in borders. 


Handicraft. Use cotton batting from 
which children spin (twist) threads, 
dip them in ink, blue, black and red, 
dry, and weave tiny rugs on looms 
made by the older boys. 

The completed project will include 
a stockade, log houses, well, people in 
pioneer dress and such other pertinent 
additions as may occur to the child 
through his reading and class discus- 
sions. 

Bibliography 

Any good “Life” of Daniel Boone. 

““Home Life in Colonial Days,” by 
Earle, chapters 8, 9 and 13. 

“Our Nation’s Heritage,” by Hal- 
leck and Frantz, chapter 24. 

“Boone’s Wilderness Road,” by 
Hurlburt. 

“Life of Daniel 
Thwaites. 

“Winning of the West,” by Roose- 
velt, chapter 11 (for the teacher). 

“The Beginnings of the American 
People and Nation,” by Kelty, pp. 
374-385. 

“The Houses We Live In,” by Car- 
penter, chapter 16. 

“The Clothes We Wear,” by Car- 
penter, chapters 1-6, and 16. 


Boone,” by 


Arithmetic Steps Outdoors ) 
(Continued from page 20) 


2. The pupils of Room 205 are tak- 
ing care of the seed orders this term. 
Room 202 had 25 orders for asters at 
$0.15 a package and 46 packages of 
sweet peas at $0.10 a package. What 
was their bill? 

3. In Room 205 this spring 13 boys 
bought zinnia seed at $0.15 a package. 


In Room 207, 7 boys bought petunia 
seed at $0.15 a package. How much 
more did the boys in Room 205 spend 
than the boys in Room 207? 

4. At Gordon School, Room 205 is 
going to take care of the seed orders this 
spring. I am going to buy 4 packages of 
asters at $0.10 each and 5 packages at 
$0.15 of zinnias and 5 packages of four 
o’clocks at $0.03 each. I have saved 
$1.00. How much more money do I 
have to earn? 

II. These problems were written by 
the pupils from data in their notebooks. 

1. We are taking care of the seed 
orders. On the first floor we collected 
$26.02. On the second floor we col- 
lected $18.33. What was the total for 
the building? 

2. On the first floor the pupils or- 
dered $26.02 worth of seeds. On the sec- 
ond floor they ordered $18.33 worth of 
seeds. How much more did the first 
floor spend than the second? 

3. Mrs. B. bought $4.70 worth of 
seeds. Mrs. N. bought $0.90 worth of 
seeds. What was the difference in the 
amount of their orders? 

4. In Room 101 they spent $1.88 for 
seeds. In Room 104 they spent $2.50. 
In Room 107 they spent $4.19. What 
was the average amount spent? 

When we collected the seed money 
we found 13 one dollar bills, 9 half 
dollars, 42 quarters, 97 dimes, 88 nick- 
els and 225 pennies. How much did 
that amount to? 


Boys and Girls Can Be 
Health Conscious 


(Continued from page 22) 


1516 — only a few years after the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus — to 
the island of Santo Domingo, bringing 
with him a few banana roots from the 
Canaries. Later he was made Bishop 
of what is now Panama, where he also 
introduced the banana. 

“When the banana in its westward 
travels reached the Pacific Ocean, its 
long journey around the world was 
complete.” From “The Story of the 
Banana,” Philip K. Reynolds. 

The banana is a delicious fruit and 
one of the most important energy- 
producing foods, as it contains a high 
percentage of easily digestible carbo- 
hydrate. 

As a protective food the banana is an 
excellent source of vitamins A and C 
and a good source of vitamin B; it also 
has an appreciable quantity of the es- 
sential mineral salts. 

Measured in terms of food value, the 
banana on an average throughout costs 
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Master 
Peg 
Board— 


Substantial, 


perfectly 
designed— 


TIL-O-PEG BOARD 


8465 The board is solid (not laminated) of 34” stock, with 
top edge bevelled, made of clean wood, natural maple finish, 
drilled with 36 holes. Encircling each hole on the board is a 
band of color, the bands being uniform in each row, and in- 
cluding the six standard colors — providing for exercise in color 
matching and blending as well as peg fitting. The pegs are 3” 
long, 5¢’’ diameter with rounded tops and enameled in six 
colors. Size, 15x 15 inches. Mailing weight, 7 Ibs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Practice Exercises in Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of ‘‘ Adventures in a Big City” 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B—Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 


TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 

Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grades 3 
and 4 are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher’s Manual, 
25 cents. Sample set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College Columbia University New York City 


Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


SIZE, 4 INCHES BY 1 INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a larger colored chalk 
crayon for Free Expression Work has been solved 
by our Red Seal Brand of colored chalk crayons. 


Size of crayon is 4 inches long by 1 inch in 
diameter. Each piece is covered with a thin coating 
of lacquer, preventing the soiling of hands. 


Colors are bright and of a wide range of 16 
assorted colors, also black and white. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


Danvers, Mass. 


CARTO-BLOX 


8154 Acarefully chosen assortment of forms in clean, 
smooth edge blocks, comprising pillars, cubes, half cubes 
(triangle cut), cylinders, hemispheres and arches, all based 
on 2-inch unit. 

The quantities of each have been selected to allow 
the broadest scope in constructing different types of 
building designs. 

The blocks are packed in an attractive box cart, 
finished in green lacquer with red wheels, black hub 
caps, and snug-fitting cover. 

Size, 14144" x 22%", 9” high. Weight 30 Ibs. Express extra. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Constructive Equipment for the 
First Steps in Craftsmanship— 


Rugged Versatile 
Enough Enough 
for a for 
Carpenter’s Every 
Work School 
Bench Need 


THE BRADLEY WORK BENCH 


ADE of sturdy construction throughout, and as practical as it is attractive. 

Made of clean maple, in natural finish. Size of table top, 1614 x 40 inches. 

Has large, roomy drawer, size 26 inches long by 1414 inches deep, with brass 

handle. Firmly put together with bolts to assure its sturdiness and durability. Atthe 

left hand side is a vise which opens to 5 14 inches, well made with steel bars and hard- 

wood handle. Stands 28 inches high. Table top has convenient adjustable planing 
stops and 5-inch built-in tray, 31 inches long, for holding tools, pencils, etc. 


PRICE, each, $17.00 


Good Tools are an 
Inspiration — 


BRADLEY TRADE TOOLS 


The right size for small hands—and of standard 
quality as used by carpenters. The selection has been 
carefully made and is approved by Manual Training 
Teachers as a complete set of tools for every need of the 
kindergarten or lower primary grades. The list includes: 


SAW—High grade steel, spring tempered, perfectly 


balanced with “easy grip” handle. Cuts smoothly 
without buckling. Price, $2.00 


If education is to fulfill its 
promise, its mechanical 
equipment must conform to 
professional standards. 
Giving a child cheap, imi- 


tation tools for his begin- 
nings in wood work and 
carpentry is as futile as 
presuming to teach him 
music on a toy piano. 


tool steel head, polished hardwood handle. 
Price, $1.10 
PLANES—Three styles, all with finest tool steel cutters, perfect balance, easy adjustments, 


Plane No. 3, Price, $3.10. Block Plane (small size), $1.50. Midget Plane, $0.30 
SCREW DRIVER—Medium size, hardwood handle, tempered blade. Price, $0.25 
STEEL SQUARE—8" x 12”, best spring steel with clearly marked graduations. Price, $1.50 
MONKEY WRENCH—Hisgh grade, strongly made, medium size. Price, $1.45 
HAND DRILL—A sturdy, easy-turning drill for all kinds of work. Price, $2.00 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Twisted, 7 to set. Price, $1.25 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Fluted, 8 to set. Price, $1.60 


BASSWOOD 


Best grade selected stock, in a variety of sizes for every purpose. Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY—Hoover Bros., Agents 


HAMMER—Medium size claw hammer, highest grade | 
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the year less than any of the other 
fresh fruits and most of the common 
vegetables. 

With proper care it may be shipped 
to distant points without deterioration. 

Keystone slide No. 308. “Loading 
Bananas, Brazil.” 

Keystone slide No. 294. “Harvesting 
Bananas, Costa Rica.” 

Correlate with 4A History. “How 
We Are Fed,”’ Chamberlain. 

The sprouted beans would serve the 
same purpose as a so-called “fresh” 
vegetable. Oriental peoples today eat 
sprouted beans and other vegetable 
sprouts. “ Food, Nutrition and Health,” 
McCollum and Simmonds, p. 15. 
“How the World Is Fed,” Carpenter. 

“During this winter many of the 
crew died from scurvy, a skin disease. 
(Scurvy appears after persons have 
been deprived for about forty days of 
all fresh, raw vegetables and fruits.) 
Those of the crew who finally reached 
home did so because of the advice of 
some Indians who directed them to 
drink an infusion of pine needles. They 
were thus saved from death. The fresh 
needles of the pine, as well as the leaves 
of many trees, contain the vitamin C, 
which we get from fresh fruits and vege- 
tables when eaten raw.” “Food, Nutri- 
tion and Health,” McCollum and 
Simmonds, p. 15. 

Correlate with 4A History and 
Geography. “Milk from Farm to Re- 
frigerator,”’ Baltimore Dairy Council. 

Arabs’ diet consists for a great part 
of milk and milk products, supple- 
mented with moderate amounts of 
meats, cereals and dates. The large 
quantity of milk used by these people 
has made it possible for them to de- 
velop into physically superb individ- 
uals, even though, because of climatic 
conditions, they cannot grow farm 
crops and consequently do not have 
many fresh vegetables. 


Dr. Foster’s Health-and- 
Happiness Center 
(Continued from page 24) 
Ann (Member of the Junior Red 


Cross comes running in): Oh, Dr. Fos- 
ter, I saw a crowd of strange people 


| coming in town. They wore such 


ragged old clothes and looked so cold. 
Dr. Foster, can’t our Junior Red Cross 
do something for them? 

(There is a sound of barking dogs.) 

Ann: There they are now. Look! 
Look! 

CHILDREN (Recite or sing): 

“*Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 
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The beggars are coming to town. 

Some in rags and some in tags, 

And some in velvet gowns.” 

Dr. Foster: Bring them in. We can 
at least warm them. (Ann leads beggars 
in.) 

First Beacar (warming hands by 
fireplace): How good of you, sir. Are 
you sure you want us? 

Dr. Foster: The children are de- 
lighted to try and help you. (The 
children are seen in conference and then 
hurry out.) 

SpconpD BeaGcar: But why? No one 
has ever welcomed us like this before. 

Cuier or Starr: Well, you see, this 
is the children’s Health-and-Happiness 
Center. 

SECOND Starr MemBeEr: Besides, 
this is the headquarters of the Junior 
Red Cross. 

(Children enter with armsful of clothes 
and begin outfitting their guests.) 

Tuirp Breaaar: I didn’t know there 
was so much kindness in the world. 

FourtH Braaar: Nor I; how does it 
happen? 

Ann: The Junior Red Cross tries 
to help everyone. Our button tells 
our purpose. (Takes off button and shows 
it to beggars, who gather round and read 
together, serve.’’) 


(The play is brought to a close as Dr. 
Foster asks the guests to be seated as the 
children will entertain them while further 
plans are being made for their comfort. 
This gives the children a chance to enter- 
tain with songs, piano and dance num- 
bers. At the close of the play, souvenir 
books are presented to the parents in the 
audience, containing verses and pictures 
of favorite Mother Goose characters 
which the children have colored. The 
verses were the basis of early reading 
lessons, so the books give the added 
satisfaction of providing material which 
the children can read to their parents.) 


Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 28) 


9. All of the groups now move to- 
ward the Maypole. The field is a mass 
of color. On a nearby flag staff the 
Stars and Stripes are raised. All sing 
“America,” then moving off the field 
led by the Maypole group they sing 
““America the Beautiful” and the re- 
cessional song. 


A Nature Festival 


For this festival choose from activi- 
ties which have to do with planting, 


reaping, home gardens, the birds, 
animals, woods, trees and flowers. 


Suggestions: 


1. Songs about the woods in spring.! 

2. Rhythms suggested by life in the 
woods, worked out by first- and second- 
grades: 


Tall trees swaying in the wind. 

Birds flying home from the south. 

Frogs hopping about near the 
creek. 

Squirrels hunting for food. 

Quails moving with tiny steps. 


3. Another song about the woods.! 

4. Planting and Harvesting Games. 
The third and fourth grades interpret 
singing games: From the French, “The 
Forest Weasel,”’? and the ‘“‘Garden 
Game.”? From the English, “Oats, 
Peas, Beans and Barley Grow.”? From 
the German, “The Snail.” ? 

5. A Nature Excursion. A group of 
older boys and girls come with nets, 
boxes, flowers, and branches. They are 
just returning from a nature excursion. 
A leader tells what they have found on 


1*Mother Nature Songs,” Stevenson and 
Reed. Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

2“ Children’s Singing Games,” Hofer. A. 
Flanagan Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


When Doctors Disagree, 
a Test is Indicated— 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for that ever-so-important first step in 


writing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its extra large diameter of wood and 
its large, soft lead. 


SLE PRACTICE 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle PRACTICE pencil with its slightly smaller 
diameter of wood and slightly harder lead. 


And still other authorities advocate the ALPHA for the first step, followed by 
the PRACTICE as a step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you samples of both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY NEW YORK — LONDON — TORONTO 
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this trip and where they have been 
searching out the mysteries of nature. 
This has been an actual trip and an ex- 
hibit in the school building shows some 
of the nature work of the year. 

6. Dances. Older boys and girls give 
some of the dances that have to do 
with the fields and work in the fields: 
“The Flax Dance”’* and the “ English- 
Harvesters’ Dance.” 

7. The School Tree. One group dedi- 
cates a newly-planted tree to the boys 
and girls who will come after them. 

8. A Song, “The Trees,”* sung by 
everyone in the festival. 

9. The Bird House and the Bird 
Bath. Groups bring these gifts to the 
birds and put them in place with a 
speech of dedication. 

10. A Song to the Birds,’ sung by 
everyone as they leave the field. 


An Indian Festival 


What has the school learned about 
Indian life this year which could be 
shared with others through a festival? 
Such a festival should show Indian 
village life, ceremonials, songs, dances 

“The Folk Dance Book,” Crampton. A. S. 
Barnes Company, New York City. 


‘By Frederic W. Root, Clayton F. Summy, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


and games. Much of such material has 
been given in this magazine during the 
year. References which will help with 
an Indian Festival are “Indian Action 
Songs” by Frances Densmore and 
“Indian Games and Dances with Na- 
tive Songs” by Alice Fletcher. Both of 
these are published by C. C. Birchard. 


A Play Festival 


This can be arranged from the games 
which have been played this year, the 
athletics which have been enjoyed and 
stunts which would be good for the 
out-of-doors. This program could also 
include airplane and kite tournaments, 
that is, the finals in these. The festival 
could also include games of different 
countries about which classes have 
studied. 


A Song and Story Festival 


This festival could be planned from 
the songs which the children like best, 
and the stories which they want to 
dramatize. This program would prob- 
ably include a dramatization by each of 
the primary grades. The older boys and 
girls could work out a Greek Olympiad, 
showing the different events. Some 
groups could dramatize the stories of 


“Robin Hood,” ‘Men of Iron,” or 
some of the Viking legends. 


Artin Childhood 
(Continued from page 29) 


cut from folded paper, and then pasted 
into some pleasing balance. The com- 
position takes on a real presentation of 
thought. Those shown might be called 
“Spring Migration,” “A Disturbed 
Bunny Conference,” or ‘‘The Fire 
Alarm.” 

There should be action in the units 
cut from folded paper. A daisy bending 
in the wind, birds on the wing, a jump- 
ing mouse or playful dog. Perhaps the 
class can cut a man on horse-back, a 
running deer, or dashing hound, an 
Indian shooting an arrow, or boys 
jumping into a swimming hole. The 
units should be plain silhouettes, but 
often a spot of flat color will add much 
to the charm of the composition. 

Next month we will discuss play 
projects and vacation pictures and, 
also, we shall introduce a surprise for 
all those who have enjoyed the art 
lessons of this magazine. If you like this 
innovation we shall continue it all 
through the coming year. 


and strain, Eye strain, Nerve strain 


less, less, less, with 


Dixon Beginners’ Pencil No. 308 


in the sensitive fingers of beginners a 


Specify this pencil so that next Fall the famous 
308 will be on hand for your First Graders. 


Write us if we can help you make arrangements. 
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Something to Do 
(Continued from page 43) 


cards, and construction work that she 
seldom feels free to ask the Board, of 
Education to buy all she really wants. 

I found that shops selling ladies’ 
ready-to-wear garments throw away 
hundreds of pieces of cardboard of a 
fine quality, and of uniform size, 
about 12” x 36”. These boards are 
packed between the folds of dresses 
and coats shipped by the wholesale 
firms. They are an attractive neutral 
gray, making the best possible back- 
ground for mounting colored pictures, 
and the surface is unusually satisfac- 
tory for crayon work. The boards are 
not too heavy to be cut on the paper- 
cutter, and I have found that two or 
more sheets may be fastened together 
permanently and almost invisibly by 
laying them with edges touching and 
pasting a 4” strip of the same board 
over the seam. 

Usually a friendly clerk may be found 
who will be glad to lay these pieces of 
cardboard aside if one promises to call 
for them. 


Evetyn Norturop, New Paris, Ohio. 


The Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 47) 


flames danced and roared. Josie flew 
about and set the table with silver, 
dishes, brown bread, butter and milk 
for the boys and herself. She looked 
carefully in the refrigerator and found 
a salad all ready that Mother had pre- 
pared before she left. On the shelf 
below stood a pan of creamed potatoes 
ready to be heated, and back in a 
corner was a platter of sliced meat. 

Between times Josie ran to the oven 
and took anxious little peeks at the pie. 

“I hope the peaches won’t run 
over,” she said. 

More and more often she turned the 
oven handle. 

“It doesn’t look right,” she con- 
fessed, “‘it is so thick.” 

“It smells good,” the boys told her, 
trying to see the pie when Josie looked 
at it. 

Higher and higher rose the pie, and 
the sugar and peaches simmered on the 
top. When the front door opened, 
Josie had just lifted the pie from the 
oven. 

“My, doesn’t supper smell good!” 
exclaimed Mother coming into the 
kitchen. “‘What good children to get it 
all ready! I was late, for the bus broke 
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down and we had to wait for the repair 
man to come and fix it.” 


“IT made a pie,” Josie said, nearly in 


tears. “But it isn’t right, Mother. It is 
much too high, and it doesn’t look like 
a pie at all.” 


Mother took a look at the pie. 

“I made it like biscuits,” Josie’s 
voice trembled, “‘only more butter.” 

“It looks wonderful,” said the boys 
staunchly. 

“Well, Josie,” said Mother, smiling 
at the small floury cook, “it is wonder- 
ful. It is quite all right, only the name 
for it is wrong. It is a shortcake, that is 
what it is. It started out to be a peach 
pie, but it ended up a peach shortcake.” 

Josie’s tears turned to smiles. Mother 
looked in the refrigerator and found a 
pitcher of cream and they ate it on the 
shortcake. One and all pronounced it a 
first-class shortcake. 

For several years, they used to tell 
the story of the pie that became a 
shortcake, and had lots of fun about it, 
but by that time Josie had learned to 
make the best really-and-truly pie that 
anyone could wish to eat. 

So she laughed with the rest! 


Reading Readiness 


Te article on this important 
subject which AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
published in March from the New 
Mexico Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools was prepared by Marie M. 
Hughes. We take this opportunity 
for expressing our appreciation to Mrs. 
Hughes. 


EB HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog '‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 
WORD 
STAMPS 

Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS 


bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


an exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70. 


E, STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 
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A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always in demand. 


AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Field Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS “AGENCY 


— 
BRANC 
UMBER EXC 

MIN NEAP 


MANGE 

DENVE MIND 
Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “ 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’’ 
Every teacher needs it. 


Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
free to members; 50c to non-members. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


TEACHERS L 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Summer School starts June 20. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergarten, 


primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 


Catalogue sent on application 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College. Trains women as teachers of nurs- 
ery schools, kindergartens, elementary grades. 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 4-year B.E. degree, 3-year diploma, 2-year 
DEPARTMENT E-52, EVANSTON,ILL. certificate. Summer session June 17th. Catalog 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


cAdvertise Your Training School in 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication in its field — and the only 
kindergarten periodical reaching a large number of first grade 
teachers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


By Air to Poland’s School 
(Continued from page 54) 


many instances. There is just as much 
difference between the instruction in 
the various schools of Poland as in our 
country. A survey of the schools of 
Poland reveals American influence. On 
the whole American schools are mod- 
ern, practical, pragmatic; the schools 
of Poland are new, theoretical, experi- 
mental. However, I saw schools in 
Warsaw, Poznan and Krakow as mod- 
ern and up-to-date as any of those of 
our larger cities. Give Poland a few 
years and she will have schools for the 
blind, deaf and crippled throughout her 
land as she has in a few cities today. 
Then instruction will be more practical 
and less theoretical, more modern and 
less academic. 


Tix common tendency among 
Polish educators today is to determine 
scientifically through pedagogy and 
psychology the best way to prepare 
the child for Polish life. The Ministry 
of Education is attacking this colossal 
problem with wisdom and intelligence. 
Throughout all Poland we noted the 
special emphasis placed on citizenship. 
Should not citizenship be the aim of 
all progressive educators everywhere? 
The correct teaching of citizenship in 
this generation would develop in the 
next generation a harmonious society, 
devoid of friction, where people work 
and live together amicably. 

Poland’s educational system may be 

short” in many instances, but her 
moral education, children’s organiza- 
tions, school excursions, laboratories in 
the great-out-of-doors, art, drama, 
music, and physical education stand 
out prominently. We must admire the 
elementary schools and the progress 
they have made since their birth in 
1919! Was it not Benjamin Franklin 
who remarked upon seeing the first 
balloon ascension, “I have seen a 
child born that will sometime be a 
man”? 

From an airplane one procures in- 
formation about a land that makes one 
think. Wherever we flew over Poland, 
we noticed massive buildings in the 
cities and clusters of thatched homes 
in the country apparently built adja- 
cent to a church and a school. Obvi- 
ously Poland has established her new 
civilization and democracy upon firm 
rocks. The foundation stones are reli- 
gion and education. Such a nation 
conceived by thirty-one million souls 
will soon be recognized as a force in 
world affairs. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H, 
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